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CHARGE 


Delivered to the Rev. J. H. Jones, at his Installation as 


Pastor of the Sixth -Presby:erian Church Philadel- 
pha, June 6, 1838, by the Rev. Ashbel Green, D.D. 


My Dear Brother—It is known to us all that 
you have, for a number of years, sustained the pas- 


_ toral office with acknowledged fidelity and happy 


g@uccess. In addressing you, therefore, on the pre- 
sent occasion, shall not speak to you, ir all re- 
spects, as | should to one who: had but little or no 
practical acquaintance with pastoral duties. Still, 
it-can never be improper for any of us, to call those 
duties to remembrance; our church order requires 
it, at the installation of a pastor; and the apostle 
Paul did not think it superfluous to give a solemn 
charge to Timothy; who,-though a young minis- 
ter, was not without considerable practical know- 
ledge of the demands of the sacred office, and to 
whose fidelity the apostle himself’ had borne a de- 
cided testimony. 

I propose, therefore, to make a brief statement 


_of pastoral duties, which, as they may be properly 


reviewed by every minister of the gospel present, 
so they are especially proper for your meditation, 
in the position which you now occupy, by the re- 
lation, which has just been formally constituted 
between you and this beloved people. The in-- 
pag apostle shall be my guide in all I have to 
omer. 

“ Take heed unto thyself and to the doctrine ;” 
was the apostle’s direction to Timothy : and through 
him, it is the apostolic injunction, or rather that 
of the Holy Ghost to every minister of Christ. 

1. “Take heed unto thyself”—I do verily be- 
lieve, my brother, not only that the prospect of a 
minister’s usefulness depends, under God, on his 
personal piety, but that, other things being equal, 
the measure of his success, and the measure of his 
personal piety, will generally correspond. I am 
deeply convinced, that the want of more success in 
the ministry is, in a great degree, tobe attributed 
to the difficulty, so seldom overcome, of a minis- 
ter’s keeping up in his own soul, habitually, that 
impressive view of divine things, that holy inter- 
course with heaven, and that weighty sense of the 
value of immortal souls, which would give activity 
and energy, and the right manner also, to all his 
addresses, both from the pulpit, and in private and 
personal interviews. QO! when a minister has that 
sacred unction which is derived from much sweet 
communion with his God and Saviour, it renders 
every duty easy and delightful: it makes every 


stances of the individuals placed under his minis- 
terial supervision; it gives him such a hold on their 
affections, and such an influence over them, as he 
can seldom, if ever, otherwise obtain; and will 
often furnish him with the most proper and profit- 
able subject fora public discourse ; it will make 
him know and sympathise with the sorrows of the 
afflicted ; it will take him to the bed-side of the 
sick and the dying; it will bring to his knowledge 
the state of labouring minds, that he would other- 
wise never know; it will cause him to mingle his 
tears with the bereaved and mourning; it will 
give him many an bpportunity to cherish the first 
emotions of serious attention to religion, that might 
else become extinct; it will often enable him to 
come nearer to the consciences of individuals, by 
personally addressing: them, than he could do by 
publicly preaching; it will often put it in his power 
to become a peace-maker, among contending mem- 
bers of his charge, and when any of the professing 
members of the church which he serves, are walk- 
ing disorderly, or beginning to backslide, private 
visitation, rightly conducted, will be likely to have 
more influence in reclaiming and restoring them, 
than every thing beside. Private intercourse with his 
people, will also give a pastor the best opportunity to 
become acquainted with, and to gain the affections 
of the lambs of. his flock ; setters to admonish 
them of their duty to God and to their parents, 
and to make arrangements and use arguments with 
them, and with those who have thecharge of them, 
relative to a careful, conscientious attendance on 
Sabbath schools, Bible classes, and examinations 
on the catechisms of our church. Here [ verily 
believe, is a field for ministerial usefulness, of the 
most promising kind; and in my judgment, the 
pastor who does not diligently and carefully culti- 
vate it, neglects an important part of his duty. 

But after all, I must distinctly remark, before 
leaving this particular, that a good deal of sound 
discretion, and some resolution too, are necessary 
to direct a minister in the right apportioning of 
his time, and of the attention due to the various 
duties of his sacred office. If a young minister of 
the gospel do not spend the greater part of his 
time in studying the Holy Scriptures in the origi- 
nal tongues, in careful theological reading of a 
general kind, and in a laborious and prayerful pre- 
paration of sermons, he will invariably and forever 
remain a superficial man. And whatever may be 
a minister’s age and standing; he must habitually 
take some considerable portion of every week to 
prepare for the Sabbath; if he expects to perform 
his pulpit work, which is his main work, in a suit- 
able manner—in a manner that will show him to 
be approved unto God, a workman that needeth 
not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of 
truth. The people of a congregation ought to be 
well apprised of what I here state—for generally 
they are not duly apprised of it—and they ought 
to make the proper allowance for their minister, 
in the article of personal and private visitations, 
especially if his pulpit performances give demon- 
strative evidence, as they ought to do, that he 
brings beaten oi] into the sanctuary, to enlighten, 
guide, and cheer his hearers, in their christian 
course. 

It is greatly in your favour, my dear brother, 
that you come to this people after a number of 
years already spent in ministerial labours, and con- 
sequently with an experimental acquainiance with 
all the duties of the pastoral office. And as, in 
addition to this, you are, by the blessing of God, in 
possession of health and an unbroken constitution, 
you will be able,and I doubt not, will be as willing | 
as able, to devote a considerable portion of your 
time to the service of your charge, in the way I 
have cursorily mentioned, in speaking of pastoral 


Hale, chosen for this very purpose, so that no other 
individuals or body of men, in the congregation, 
are to control or interfere with the session, in di- 
recting whatever appértains to the spiritual con- 
cerns of your pastoral charge. And on the other 
hand, the session ought to be equally careful, not 
to go beyond their proper province, and attempt 
the ordering of what relates to the merely secular 
concerns of the congregation, or in any manner 1n- 
terfere with the appropriate duties of those who 
are elected to manage the worldly property and 
fiscal concerns of the ecclesiastical community. 
The peace of a congregation has some times been 
greatly marred by those bodies of spiritual and 
secular representatives of the people, trespasgng 
on each other’s rights; and a most salutary and de- 
lightful harmony is preserved, when both under- 
stand and scrupulously confine themselves to their 
proper sphere—their several appropriate duties and 
action. 

Thus have I finished what I proposed in the de- 
lineation of ministerial and pastoral duty. Of the 
trials and consolations of this sacred office, which 
you, brother, hold in common with your co-presby- 
ters, I need not speak. You know them all. 
Most of them I have no doubt you have already 
experimentally proved. You have known the 
trial of leaving a people who loved you much, 
and among whom God was pleased eminently to 
bless your labours. But you have also come to a 
people who have already given you their hearts, 
with a unanimity and warmth seldom witnessed. 
It is our prayer and our hope—for I am one of 
them—that you may be the chosen instrument in 
the hand of God for building up this congregation ; 
for filling this house with stated and devout wor- 
shippers, and establishing all its best interests on 
a permanent foundation. Nor do you need to be 
told that the same God who so mercifully and co- 
piously poured out his Spirit, to revive vital god- 
liness and make large additions tu the church 
which you have left, is able to bestow the same 
inestimable blessing on the people whom you are 
here to serve. No, his arm is not shortened that it 
cannot save, nor his ear heavy that it cannot hear. 
Let all our eyes and ali our hearts, therefore, be 
lifted up to him with imploring earnestness and 
importunity for this unutterable mercy. And | 
conclude my address to you, in the words “of 
such an one as Paul the aged; thou, therefore, 
my son, be strong in the grace which is in Christ 
Jesus,” Amen. 


THE SICK BED. 


It sometimes happens, that I am requested by 
correspondents to write on particular subjects; 
when [ fail to do so, I hope that a kind interpre- 
tation is put upon the omission. Happy is he 
whose hands can execute one-ialf of his heart’s 
undertakings! 

] have already said something for the considera- 
tion of those who may be called on to attend the 
sick ; and I now have a word or two that may be 
suitable to the sick themselves. 

Do not imagine me‘to be so unreasonable as to 
expect the sick will read my remarks. Oh, no! 
I neither expect nor desire them to do so. The 
afilicted, if they can read at all, ought to read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest, far better words 
than the words of Old Humphrey. What I want 
is, that my observations, poor and imperfect as 


they are, may be attended to by those who are 


well; that in case they should be laid on a bed of 


sickness, they may profit by the friendly advice | 


that I venture to otier them. | 
It may seem an odd conceit, to sow in health 
and to reap in sickness; but for all that, it will 


ous of these infirmities they would more frequent] 

Correct them. ‘ What a time you have been!” 
-18 discouraging to a prompt nurse. “You are 
weary of me, and want me gone!” will drive 
away a domestic that is not patient, while, “ you 
are very kind,” or, “‘ bear with my hasty temper a 
little longer, for I am heavily afflicted,” will draw 
that domestic to the couch of the sufferer. : 

Sick persons of fearful dispositions are fond of 
sending for the doctor more frequently than neces- 
sary, without considering that if a medical man 
have his daily arrangements, or his nightly rest, 
breken for nothing, he may be backward to attend 
ween his services are really necessary. 

hese are a few of the many observations that 
might be made; and such as are in the habit of 
visting the sick will not consider them undeserv- 
ing of attention. Whether we are ill, or whether 
we are well, we should not be forgetful of the 
comfort of those around us; but, on the contrary, 
we should ever remember to do to others as we 
would they’should do unto us. 

Who is there that has not sickness in prospect? 
and who wouff not wish when sick to secure the 
willing attentions.of his kindest friends? 

Persons who have any one to love, and any thing 
to leave, will save themselves much anxiety in 
sickness be making their wills while they are in 
health. Many foolishly neglect to do this from 
different motives. 

hough [ have confined myself to observations 
On'.temporal matters, [ am not unumindful how 

closely the subject of sickness is connected with 
spiritual concerns. ‘ We must needs die, and are 
as water spilt on the ground which cannot be 
gathered up again ;” and all who are subject to, 
death should now seek, through the Saviour of 
sinners, that eternal life which is only to be found 
in Him. 
If you have been visited with sickness, you 
know, and if you have not, you will know bye and 
ye, how much sickness disqualifies us from attend- 
ing to any thing requiring calmness and considera- 
tion. If it be difficult to lift a weight in health, it 
is not likely to be un easy affair in sickness. Eter- 
nal things are weighty considerations, and they 
should be attended to, while we have health, with 
all our hearts, our minds, our soul, and our strength. 

How calm would our sick beds be if we had no- 
thing else todo than to cast our burdens on Him 
who has promised to sustain them; nothing else 
to say than “ bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget 
not all his benefits, who forgiveth all thine ini- 

wities; who healeth all thy diseases; who re- 
Joometh thy life from destruction; who crowneth 
thee with loving kindness and tender mercies !” 
“1 know, O Lord, that thy judgments are right, 
and that thou in faithfulness hast ‘afflicted me.” 
Thoushalt guide me with thy counsel, and after- 
wards receive me to glory.” 


REMEMBERED KINDNESS. 
Some years ago, a young tradesman having in- 
cautiously given the cash for a bill of considerable 
amount, just before he began business, found him- 
self awkerdly situated; for the bill was a bad 
one, and soon after it was returned. By this 
transaction he lost almost all his ready money, at 
the precise time when he most needed it; to such 
straits was he driven, that he was arrested three 
times in one day. The last time he felt very dis- 
pirited ; it seemed as if all his exertions were use- 
less; a prison and ruin stared him in the face. In 
this dilemma he was accosted by a kind-hearted 
friend whom he knew. She inquired what had 
happened to make him look so miserable. He 
told her that he was “quite cut up,” for that he 


 efajent in their rebukes. If the sick were consci- | 


-I make my wife kiss him and praise him; I call my 


and have our being, is forgotten ? 


EVILS OF NONSENSE. 


One cannot easily avoid asking himself on some 
occasions, how it possibly can happen that error, 
which is a mere negation, which has no positive 
essence, which is nothing beyond mere noise, or 
what is divinely named, words without knowledge, 
or sounds without ideas, or what in vulgar phrase 
is called nonsense, can do so much harm? How 
it can be, as it is, the butt of reprobation and ana- 


the question had not been decided by inspired au- 
thority, we probably should have been doomed to 
very perplexing doubts on the subject. But Paul 
has decided the question in its most prominent ex- 
emplification. “We know,” says he, “that an 
idol is nothing in the world, and that there is no 
God but one.” And yet after all, how does he in- 
veigh against those nothings. It seems that these 
nothings are the most dangerous things in the 
world. Here is one of these nothings; just the 
length of my thumb; I carry it in my pocket. In 
the dark and dismal night, when the wind sounds 
inconstant and ominous through the trees; and the 
roar of. the cataract breaks on my ear, I rein up 
my steed; I pull out my little nothing and kiss it; 
I pray to it to save me from the falling timber, 
which is crashing all around me; from all evil 
spirits, which obviously are abroad ; and from the 
cataract, which roars so near. Through all this 
danger and all this terror, I reach my home at last; 
preserved I know not how, but certainly not pre- 
served by myself. Grateful, however, to find my- 
self safe, I pull out my god in candle light, who 
saved me in the dark; I kiss him and praise him; 


children to kiss him and praise him. On my dying 
bed, in that solemn hour which imparts to counsel 
the weight and authority of command, I give them 
up my god; no longer mine but theirs. And when 
[ am dead they kiss him; he was their own dear 
father’s dear, dear god, and he shall be their god. 

And where is the harm of ali this? it may be 
said. Does it not consist in this, that the glorious 
Being whose power and providence upholds us, 
whose goodness and whose tender mercies form our 
hope and our stay; in whom we live, and move, 
The rational 
being, created in God’s image, is debased beneath 
the beasts which perish; for what one of these 
which bleat and low around us, ever mistook a 
rock or a tree for itsdam? God is robbed of his 
glory, and the creature is robbed of his portion, by 
an idolatry whose absurdity admits no excuse, and 
whose criminality no palliation. 

In relation to metaphysita! speculations in res- 
pect to Christianity, which cannot be proven, by 
thus saith the Lord, which can never be shown to 
be the intentional and direct meaning of some pas- 
sage of scripture, I consider them without excep- 
tion to be mere noTHINGS; and to exert the same 
influence on the doctrines of the Christian faith; 
which the norurnes of idolatry exert on the prac- 
tice of Christian worship. The idol for worship 
may be made of wood or stone with a chisel; the 
idol for argument is made out of sound; but as to 
soul, sense, or meaning, they are exactly the same. 
The metaphysical idols, say or think of them as 
we may, are far from being inert or innoxious; 
they have done, in the opinion of some men, as’ 
much damage in the world, as ever the other sort 
of idols have done. They are now doing extensive 
damage in the world. These are the idols of cul- 
tivated and speculative minds; the others are the 
idols of barbarians. The idols of wood and of Stone 
are doomed to eventual contempt; whenever the 
sun is fairly up, they must be thrown to the moles 
and to the bats. But the idols of speculation hide 
themselves (such is the tenuity of their essence) 


thema, to all writers eacred and profane. And if} 


sort of ——— is not peculiar to the male sex. 
“She caught him, and kissed him, and with an 
impudent face said unto him, I have peace offer- 
ings with me; this day have I my vows: 
therefore came I forth to meet thee, diligently 
to seek thee. With her much fair speéch she 
caused him to yield, with the flattering of her lips 
she forced him. He goeth after her straightway, 
as an ox goeth to the slaughter, or as a foo} to the 
correction of the stocks; till a dart strike through 
his liver; as a bird hasteth to the snare, and know- 
eth not that it is for his life,” (Prov. vii. 182-15, 
21—23.) It would seem that this oily, smooth, 
and flattering tongue, is always a sword or a dart, 
whether wielded by man or woman, 

3. The impudent tongue. This species of the 
evil tongue, insults superiors, and is peculiarly 
offensive when it assails our Maker. Examples 
teach best. “ And the Lord said unto Cain, where 
is Abel thy brother? And he said, I know not; am 
I my brother’s keeper ?” (Gen. iv. 9.) What doI 
know, am I his guardian! [t is impossible to con- 
ceive how the impudent tongue should exceed 
this. This speaker ought to be made a vagabond 
in the earth, he ought to be driven from the face of 
God and man. Pause, O my soul, good men have 
used an impudent tongue, and the gentleness of 
God has pardoned them. ' 
‘** And God said to Jonah, Doest thou well to be 
angry for the gourd? And he said, I do well to be 
angry even unto death,” (Joneh iv. 9.) This is 
tremendous; the following is no better. “ Then 
Peter: took him and began to rebuke him, saying, 
be it far from thee, Lord; this shall not be unto 
thee. But he turned and said unto Peter, get thee 
behind me, satan, thou art an offence unto me; for 
thou savourest not the things that be of God, but 
those that be of men,” (Matt. xvi. 22, 23.) This 
was a dire rebuff, but not beyond the occasion. 
See the Scriptures, for subjects insulting their 
princes, people their priests, children their parents; 
and give not way to an impudent tongue. The 
impudent tongue is unknown among the angels, 
“Yet Michael, the archangel, when contending 
with the devil, (he disputed about the body of Mo- ° 
ses) durst not bring against him a railing accusa- 
tion, but said, the Lord rebuke thee,” (Jude 9.) 
Now if one of us had been there, he would have 


damned the infernal fiénd back to his pit for a trai- 


tor, as he is! 


4. The officious tongue. This belongs to the 


class of things, by a beautiful misnomer, or antina- 


clasis, called busy bodies ; that is, very busy doing 
nothing. “ For we hear that there are some, who 
walk among you disorderly, working not at all, but 
are busy bodies,” (2 Thess. iii. 11.) Ah! these 
busy bodies, who work not at all, do more mischief _ 
in the world, than any one can imagine. They are 
every where; but we must select a particular spot 
for exhiblting them. ‘They are sure to beset every 
young minister of the Gospel, as soon as he is set- 
tled in a congregation, They come to him with 
bowed down shoulder8, demure countenance, and 


deep sighs. He is a young man settled among a 
people whom he does not know, and ought to be 
put on his guard. And so they begin to open to © 
him the state of the society of which he has taken 
the charge. Not a family tale will they not unfold, 
not a character will they not dissect. 
is the vices of his new charge that he is informed 
of, their virtues he may learn at his leisure. 
if he is simple enough to encourage such commu- 
nications, he may in a few months find himself in 
possession of all the mischief committed in the set- 
tlement, for two or three generations backward. 
These are busy bodies in other men’s matters. 
Itc niger est, hunc tu, Romane, caveto, 


But then it 


And 


©. The echoing tongue. Miss Echo, as all the 


affliction light ; it gives:him a holy alacrity in all 
he does; it suggests the best thoughts, and the best 
language for all his sermons, and for all his private 
conversation ; and it imparts to his very counte- 
nance @ something which every body feels but | 
which it is not easy to describe. When a inan of 
God is in this frame, he can even reprove and re- 
buke, in a way which will seldom be offensive, and 
_ often productive of the happiest effects. May you, 
brother, know. much, very much, of this anointing 
from the Spirit of all grace; and if you do, you 
will need no other guide in taking heed to all your 
conduct. You will be “.an example to believers 
in word, in conversation, in charity, in spirit, in 
faith, in purity.” ; 
2. “Take heed unto the doctrine.” You are 
aware that we have fallen on evil times in this 
country, in regard to sound doctrine. It has, there- 


world knows, never originated a tale in her life; 
but then no tale that ever she heard was allowed 
to slumber ; it was repeated, and re-repeated, and 
reiterated again; till the Alps resounded to the 


aid the Alfeshany to the Andes, and the Andés to 
all the world. Seating herself in some Killarnean 
situation, with her nineteen sisters around her, she 
repeats whatever she has heard, and repeats, and 
repeats, and ever will repeat, till the day of doom. 
Truth or falsehood are no$hing to her; “ ’tis sound, 
and empty sound: through all the world around.” 
For she is nothing but an echo. In city, town, or 
village, it always is the same. Whenever she is 
out of employment, she knows how to elicit a sound 
from any city, town, or village; any valley, ham- 
let, cottage; and when she gets the sound, it goes 
its earthly round, and always doth abound, in folly, 
nonsense, mischief—Dr. Gray. 


visitation. Let me also say to you, that aa atten-| be a profitable kind of husbandry. The ant and 
dance on the religious institutions of our Church | the honey-bee lay up for a dark and wintry sea- 
located in this city—their Boards of Education and | son; and why should not the Christian? You 
of Missions, their corporations of trust and of may feel strong while you read these lines, but, 
charity, as well as institutions of a_still mare gene-}olact a time is. comine. with hasty strides. when 

ral character, in which the interests of religion and | « the keepers of the Seep shall trem ‘le, and the pounds you want.” 

benevolence among all denominations are involved, strong men shall bow themselves.” 3 Away she ran, and in a short time returned with in some untrodden walk of thought, by men who 
will all make a demand on your time, to no incon-| We are not half thankful enough for the bless-| «no money, thus extricating the young tradesman either are, or would be considered ingenious; but 
siderable amount, and yet it will be time well em-| ing of health. We can give with alacrity a piece | fom his difficulty. they are more commonly raked up from the com- 
loyed. Z _ |of gold to an earthly physician, and feel thankful} ‘The sudden changes of this uncertain world of- | mon sewers of antiquity, where they had long lain 
4. The apostle told Timothy, that the intention | if he can moderate our pains for a day, or even an | ten raise up one, and pull down another, when | covered with filth and neglect. But be this as it 
of a part of his epistle was this—“That thou| hour; but are we equally grateful to our heavenly | Jeast expected. In a little time after, the kind-| may, whenever a minister of the Gospel gets en- 
mayest know how thou oughtest to behave thyself} Physician for months and years of uninterrupted | hearted woman lost her husband, who died leaving | amoured with one of them, he is apt to begin to 
in the house of God, which is the Church of the| health? Now answer this question before you go| per very poorly provided for ; but the ready assist- preach it, and then he is almost sure to preach 
living God, the pillar and ground of the truth.” | on any further. ance she had given to the young tradesman had se- j it very frequently. His people feel and complain 
The context of these words shows that they refer} ‘To a sick person it is a great comfort when at-| oured her a friend, who never became unmindful | that their souls are not fed. They generously give 
to the government and discipline of the Church. | tendants perform their kind offices with willing-| of the service she had rendered him. their pastor credit for depth of theological penetra- 
It has often been remarked that a Church without | ness; for an unwilling attendant is oftentimes a! « fad it not been for that ten pounds,” said he, | tion; but they cannot follow him, and sincerely 


was arrested for fifteen pounds, when he had but} in the sun-beams of science. They are taken to 
five pounds and half a guinea in the world. be wisdom ; and true ‘wisdom withdraws in dis- 

“Oh, never mind,” said she, “ we are doing | gust. It will not be without interest to trace the 
pretty well, sit down with the officer, and give him usual progress and operation of these unmeaning | 


Tenn and fotch vou the ten culations are sometimes fallen upon 


become peculiarly incumbent on those who 
would approve themselves faishful as the ministers 
of Christ, to “ contend earnestly for the faith once 
delivered to the saints.” In doiny this, however, 
I would by no means recommend, that the general 
strain of your preaching should be controversial. | 
Far from this—there may be a few occasions, indeed, 
et seldom, ifever, I think, beforea popular audience, 


in which important litigated points may with pro- 


priety be treated in a controversial manner in the 
pulpit; but when so treated in the sacred desk, it 
should always be with much of “the meekness of 
wisdom.” In general, hold it to be far better, 
to establish the truth clearly from Scripture, rea- 
son and experience, and in the same way to answer 
objections, without directly assuming the tone and 
form of controversy ; for if the truth be well estab- 


- lished and illustrated before the people, error will 


be of course rejected, and its influence and preva- 
lence prevented. But while in all our preaching, 
we are to be careful to “speak the things that be- 
come sound doctrine,” and never to speak equivo- 
cally or ambiguously, but to use “sound speech, 
that cannot be condemned,” we are also to remem- 
ber that we are bound to “ declare the whole coun- 
sel of God.” The entire revealed system, at least 
in all its great and distinguishing features, must be 
brought into view by the faithful minister of Christ, 


' if the duration of his pastoral relation to the people 


“Tt 


of his charge, be of length sufficient to enable him 
to do it.’ 

Rightly to proportion the time and attention 
which we give to the several points of Theology, 
in our public preaching, I hold to be an import- 
ant duty, and yet I know it is one of considerable 
difficulty. I can only say, that variety, in the se- 
ries of our public discourses, ought to be studied ; 
and yet, that no fear of being charged with a te- 
dious sameness, ought to prevent a frequent dis- 
cussion of the same great and essential doctrines 
and truths of the Gospel. These doctrines and 
truths I shall not enumerate—to you it is unneces- 
sary. You are also aware, that every class of hear- 
ers is to receive due attention—that unsanctified 
sinners are to be addressed in an alarming and yet 
in an affectionate manner—that sensible and in- 
quiring sinners are to be directed to an all suffi- 
cient, compassionate and inviting Saviour—that 
God’s own dear people are to be fed with the bread 
of life, as contained in the precious truths, promi- 
ses aud consolations of the Gospel—that the feeble 
minded are to be comforted, and the doubting to be 
resolved. 

“« Jesus Christ and he crucified,” you know, was 
the sum and.substance of the preaching of holy 
Paul, and so let it be yours. It has been grievous, 
yery grievous to me, to observe how little of Christ 
there is, both in the preaching and writing of too 
many of the theologians in our land and in our 
church—that this evil, with others, is to depart 
fro.n us, in the commeneed reform, I would fain 
hope. Brother, be it your care, and I think it will 
to hang, if I may so speak, all your doctrines on 
the cross of Christ; and while your preaching is, 
and ought to be characteristieally doetrinal preach- 
ing, and aot empty harangues, still let it all point 
and lead to Calvary—to “the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world.” 

3. The apostle Paul told the Ephesian Elders, 
that he had not only “taught them publicly,” but 
4 froin house to house.” Every minister of Christ 
ought, so faras his circumstances will permit, to 
imitate this apostolic example. Ministerial visita- 
tion, next to the public preaching of the word, is 
probably the. most important the most useful 
service, that a in the ehurch of Christ can 
render to the flagk committed to his charge. It 
brings him acquainted with the peculiar circum- 


> 


a discipline, is like a garden without a fence ; and 


this, alas! seems to be but too just an emblem of 
what the state of the Presbyterian Church has 


state of things is speedily to be restored. 


not be wanting. 


be in a church session, having for its object the 
erring individuals of a congregation, or whether it 
be in the higher judicatories of the Church with 


any church court, is of the last importance, to se- 


mation of offenders; or failing in that, the freeing 


that public censure may operate as a warning to 


the steps prescribed by our Saviour, previously to a 
formal prosecution before the Church : that is, from 
private, faithful, tender, and solemn remonstrance 
and admonition. This has often a salutary effect. 
But when once a regular process is commenced, 
although the reformation of the offender is still to 
be sought, it is, I think, but rarely witnessed. To 
sustain the character of the Chureh, is commonly 
the most that can thus be expected. 
In regard to the solemn and important concern 
of ordination, the express command of the apostle 
to Timothy is, “ Lay hands suddenly on no man, 
neither be partaker of other men’s sins, keep thy- 
self pure.” There is something in this injunction 
that strikes me as peculiarly solemn and impres- 
sive, I had almost said, something that is exceed- 
ingly awful. It is, that whoever takes part in or- 
daining to the Gospel ministry an unsound or im- 
moral man, is partaker with him, and with those 
who plead for his ordination, in the sin which he 
may commit, and cause others to commit, by 
reaching false doctrine, or by an unholy life.— 
Toekelire, my brother, if you are not satisfied with 
a man’s fitness for the sacred office, no matter 
what may be the consequences of rejecting him, 
no matter what your fellow presbyters may think 
or wish, do not lay your hand upon him in an ordi- 
nation service keep thyself pure.” 
_ In sustaining the government of the Church it 
may be of use, especially at this time, to keep dis- 
tinctly and definitely in view, what that govern- 
ment is. {t is not Episcopal government; it Is 
not Congregational government. It is Presbyte- 
rien Church government ; to the support of which 
every minister and every ruling elder in the Pres- 
byterian Church is sacredly pledged. I need not 
tell you, in detail, what Presbyterian government 
is; you know that from beginning to end, through 
the whole series o. ecclesiastical judicatories, it is 
a goverament by revresentation. You will, there- 
fore, my dear sir, be watchful that, in this congre- 
tion, strict Presbyterian Church government be 
observed—that the ordering of the spiritual con- 
cerns of the church be exclusively with the ses- 
sion, consisting of: yourself as Moderator, and the 
ruling elders associated with you, who the consti- 
tution declares are the representatives of the peo- 


in 
cure the great ends of discipline—first, the refor- | fdelity and tenderness. 


If in sickness you have ever had your pillow 


I may not succeed in 


tegrity. The subject requires to be treated with 


Sick persons in their afflictions are apt to forget 


when they were in health. Disease, wounds, 


others who may be beginning to slide, that “ they | sickness, ejaculations of pain, tainted breath, and 
also may fear.” According to my observation, the | perspirations, are of themselves forbidding ; and 
first of these objects—the reformation of offenders though affection and kindness will gladly endure, 
—is, for the most part to be hoped for, by taking | and seek to relieve them, yet the invalid should 


remember that these things are trials to their at- 
tendants. | 

I have seen a sick father press his fevered and 
tainted lips to the pale face of his attendant daugh- 
ter, when consideration and judgment would have 
prevented such an ill-timed and dangerous proof of 
affection. I have known a sick mother grasp an 
affectionate son with her clammy hand, holding him 
ovet her till he has been compelled to draw back. A 
momentary pressure of the hand would have been 
better. Am I unfeeling in my remarks? I ought 
not to be so! for I have been borne with when the 
yearnings of affection, tugging at my heart-strings, 
have made me somewhat unreasonable ; but sure- 
lv, if we love or respect those who minister to us 
in our afflictions, we should be as little burdensome 
to them as possible. Consider for a moment the 
difference between one who springs forward with 
alacrity to serve you in sickness, and another whom 
you have discouraged, and wearied, and estranged 
by selfish way wardness and want of consideration. 


Sick persons have usually an inclination to dwell 
on the subject of their infirmities, till the ear of af- 
fection itself becomes weary: they seem to say, 
“T will not refrain my mouth ; I will speak in the 
anguish of my spirit; I will complain in the bitter- 
ness of my soul.” : 
The remark, “I never had so wretched anight,”’ 
or, “I thought I should have died,” may be listen- 
ed to with sympathy, if only occasionally used ; but 
if it become the regular, daily, and hourly com- 
plaint, attended with a particular account of dis- 
tressing feelings and visionary fears, it afflicts the 
ear without exciting the pity of the heart. This 
is an error too common to have escaped your obser- 
vation. 

Sick persons, especially if they are timid and 
fearful in their disposition, often give way to the 
expression of what they feel under slight attacks, 
as freely as they do under more trying afflictions ; 
thus they not only defeat their own object of ex- 
citing sympathy, but also render the hearts of their 
attendants. callous, when they are visited with 
heavy calamity. 

Sick persons are often rendered hasty and pee- 


vish by their painful maladies, and then they are 
unreasonable in their expectations, and severe and 


‘ 


sad trouble to an invalid. Now sick persons may}|«] mioht have been ruined forever; for had I 
do much to make their attendants either willing = 
4S for unwilling in the office they have undertaken. 

been for some years past. Still there are some in | [pn sickness such is our infirmity that selfishness is 

this church who remember the time when discip- | almost sure to increase,and judgment and conside- 

line did exist, and was faithfully administered ; and | ration with regard to others, to diminish; it there-} 
it is now the hope of many, that so desirable a | fyre becomes the more necessarry that while we 

So far | are well, we should know how when we come to 

as your co-operation can have any influence 1n | be afflicted, to avoid the error of driving from us our 

bringing about this event, 1 am persuaded it will | kindest friends, or of drawing down upon us the 

eas _ | negligence and churlishness of our common atten- 

In the administration of discipline, whether it | gants, 


been cast into prison at that time, there would 
have been little prospect of holding up my head 
after.” | 

The tradesman abundantly prospered, and the 
poor widow and her daughter are at this present 
time living rent free ina house which is his pro- 
erty, receiving those attentions which are as 
creditable to his gratitude and liberality, as they 
are grateful to those to whom they are manifested. 
In a world wherein acts of kindness on the one 
hand, and a grateful remembrance of them on the 
other, are not always to be met with, it is well to 


smoothed, and your grue] presented by a kind | record such instances of them, ds fall within our 
, hand; or if your nauseous medicine had been made knowledge and observation. 

reference to immoralities or heresies, there to be | doubly nauseous by the rude remark of an unkind, 
adjudicated upon, the inspired injunction is, that | ynfeeling and negligent nurse, you will think this 
we “do nothing by partiality.” ‘I'he most candid | g point of some importance. 
and impartial treatment of every individual, and | the object that I have in view; but at least I will 
every case of whatever kind, that can come before pursue it with earnestness, with kindness, and with 


«+ The liberal soul shall be made fat; and he 
that watereth shall be watered also himself.” — 


THE FALSE HOPE. 
A student for the Christian ministry was 
brought, in the course of Providence, into the 
company of a young :ady who was just recovering 


of the Church from the dishonour and scandal of | that from necessity it cannot be so pleasant even] from a dangerous illness. She was still very 
protecting and fostering transgressors ; and finally, | to their dearest friends to approach them, as it was} weak, but liked, as most persons do when recover- 


ing, to tell how much she had suffered, and how 
wonderful was the preservation of her life. 
Among other things, she said, “ At one time I 
sent for my aged parents, and my beloved brothers 
and sisters; and took, as I thought, my last fare- 
well of them. Both the physicians had given me 
up, and my friends expected to see me no more.” 
As she finished this sentence, the young man 
said to her, ‘* We seldom meet with a person who 
has been so near to death as you have been. Pray, 
tell me, what were your feelings, when you were 
on the verge of eternity ?” 

**T was happy,” she replied. 

* And will you please to tell me w 
prospects ?” | 
‘| hoped to go to heaven of course.” 

*¢ Had you no doubts, or fears, or suspicions?” 
“Noa 

*‘ Perhaps almost all hope to go to heaven. But 
I fear there are very few who have a good founda- 
tion for their hope.—Pray‘on what was your hope 
founded ?” 

“ Founded,” she replied, “ why, I had never in- 
jured any one, and I had endeavoured to do all the. 
ood in my power.—Was not that sufficient.” 

* Jt is a delightful reflection,” said the student, 
never to have injured any one, and still more de- 
lightful to think of having done all the good in our 
power. But even this is a poor foundation for a 
sinner to rest upon. Was this the foundation of 
your hope ?” 

She seemed quite astonished at this question, 
and eagerly inquired, * Was not this sufficient ?” 

The young man did not give her a direct an- 
swer, but observed, “I am very thankful that you 
did not then die,” 

“ What! do you think I should not hfve gone to 
heaven?” 

“Tam sure you could not in the way you men- 
tioned. Do you not perceive that, according to 
your plan, you were going to heaven without 
Christ? This is what no sinner has done since 
Adam fell, and what no sinner will be able to do 
while the world stands. Be very thankful that you 
did not go out of life resting on this delusive foun- 
dation. Jesus says,‘ lam the way, the truth, and 
the life ; no man cometh to the Father but by me.’” 

God carried home this word to her soul. Light 
broke in upon her mind. From that day a decided 
change took place in the young lady’s views; and 
and a corresponding holiness and love, and zeal, 
and usefulness, have adorned her future life. 


hat were your 


wish that he could choose subjects, which they are 
capable of understanding, and which might edify 
them in the faith and duty of Christian men; while 
he, pewhaps, with equal sincerity laments the igno- 
rance and incompetence of an indolent and incuri- 
ous age. Thisis notall. There are other idols; 
these he must produce and refute one by one, to 
maintain the superiority of hisown. By all which 
means it comes to pass, that a great deal of the 
time which God has set apart for preaching his 
own Gospel, is wasted on questions and strifes 
of words, which minister nothing to godly edify- 
ing; buta great deal to vexation and doubting and 
evil; passions. | 
A LECTURE ON ‘TONGUES. 


“Tf any man offend not in word, the same is a 
perfect man, and able also to bridle the whole 
body. Behold, we put bits in the horses’ mouths, 
that they may obey us; and we turn about their 
whole body, Behold also the ships, that are driven 
of fierce winds, yet they are turned about with a 
very small helm, withersoever the governor listeth. 
Even so the tongue is a little member, and. boast- 
eth great things. Behold how great a matter a 
little fire kindleth! And the tongue is a fire, a 
world of iniquity: so is the tongue among our 
members, that it defileth the whole body, and 
setteth on fire the course of nature; and it is set 
on fire of hell. For every kind of beasts, and of 
birds, and of serpents, and of things in the sea, is 
tamed, and hath been tamed of mankind; but the 
tongue can no man tame: it is an unruly evil, full 
of deadly poison. Therewith bless we God, even 
the father; and therewith curse we men, which 
are made after the similitude God. Out of the} 
same mouth proceedeth blessing and cursing. My 
brethren, these things ought not so to be.” (James 
iii. 2-—10.) 

But why should the sacred writer elevate the 
tongue to this proud eminence among the members 
of the human body ? Why should it be compared to 
the bridle which governs the horse, and the helm 
which governs the ship? Why should it be re- 
presented as more stupid than beasts, more un-} 
manageable than birds, more intractable than ser- 
pents, more indocile than fishes? Why should it 
be reproached as the firebrand of the world, kin- 
dled at the flames of hell? Why should it be ex- 
hibited as indifferently the instrument of prayer 
and blasphemy, of blessing and of cursing; the 
best, the worst, the most unmanageable, unac- 
countable member in the whole human body ? 

He had his reasons: “the Jip is parcel of the 
mind,” said another great observer of human na- 
ture. The tongue is the right hand of the mind, 
and the principal instrument of communion be- 
tween mind and mind, the social bond of the hu- 
man race, the prime mover in all revolutions, the 
efficient cause of all the good and of all the evil 
that takes place on earth. The tongue boasteth of 
great things; “if any man offend not in word the 
same is a perfect man, and able to bridle the whole 
body.” Without affecting the precision of. Lin- 
nean classification we arrange tongues into two 
kinds, the evil and the good; and shall mention 
a few of the species contained under the former. 

1. The lying tongue; including the trifling liar, 
the interested liar, and the malicious liar. The 
first lies for fun, the second for gain, the third for 
mischief. ‘What shall be given unto thee, or 
what shall be done unto thee, thou false tongue.” 
(Psalm cxx. 3.) : 

2. The oily tongue. “His words were softer 


USES OF WATER, 
lf we would have a familiar illustration of the 


importance of water in the daily and hourly occur- 


rences of life, ]ct us, in imagination, accompany an 
individual of moderate rank and condition in so- 
ciety, from the time of his rising in the morning, 
till the hour of sleep at night, in order to observe 
the utility of water in administering, either direct- 
ly or indirectly, to his various wants and habits. 
How great is theecomfort, to say nothing of the 
salubrity of the practice, which results to him from 


the application of water to the surface of the body, 


by means either of the bath or any simpler process! 
And, again, the change of the linen in which he is 
partially clothed, is rendered equally comfortable 
and salutary, in consequence of its having been 
previously submitted to the process of washing. 
The infusion of coffee or of tea, which is, probably, 
an essential part of his earliest meal, could not 
have been prepared without water; neither could 
the flour, of which his bread consists, have been 
kneaded; nor the food of his subsequent meal, the 
broths, and most of the vegetables, at least, have 
been rendered digestible, without the aid of the 
same fluid; and, with respect to his common beve- 
rage, whether milk, or any form of fermented 
liquor, water still constitutes the main bulk of that 
beverage. 
So far the use of water is directly and immedi- 
ately necessary to his comfort and subsistence; but 
its indirect and remote necessity is equally observ- 
able in al] that surrounds him. There is scarcely 
an article of his apparel, in some part of the prepa- 
ration of which, water has, not been necessarily 
employed. In the tanning of the leather of his 
shoes; in the dressing of the flax of which his 
linen is made; in the dyeing of the wool of his 
coat, or of the materials of his hat. Without 
water, the China or earthen cups, out of which he 
drinks, could not have been turned on the lathe; 
nor the bricks, of which his house is constructed, 
nor the mortar by which they are cemented, have 
been formed. The ink with which he writes, and 
the paper which receives it, could not have been 
made without the use of water. The knife with 
which he divides his solid food, and the spoon with 
which he conveys it, when in a liquid form, to his 
mouth, could not have been, or at least, have not, 
probably, been formed, without the application of 
water, during some part of the process of making 
them. 

By water, the medicinal .principles of various 
vegetable and mineral substances are extracted, 
and rendered potable, which could not be intro- 
duced into*the animal system in a solid state: and 
this element itself becomes ocdasionally a most 
powerful medicinal instrument by its external ap- 

lication, in every one of its forms; whether asa 
liquid, under the name of cold or warm bath, or in 
the form of ice, in restraining inflammation and 
hemorrhage ; or lastly, in the state of steam, as in 
the application of the vapour-bath._— Kidd’s Bridge- 
water Treatise, 


We are all subject to alterations; our life, 
health, estate, friends, families. and all we have 
are liable to changes. Let us then fix uponaGod . 
that never changes, that never fails, who is from 
everlasting to everlasting. Let us depend upon a 
God that depends upon none.—And, what though 
dur house be not so with God as it hath been: yet 
if he hath made with us an everlasting covenant, 


than oil, yet were they drawn swords.” (Psalm lv. 
21.) Solomon seems to have thought that this 


we have great reason to be content with all his 
outward dealings with us. 2 Sam, xxiii. 5. 
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of our readers to the facts and reasenings con- 


try, dare to interm 


' bany. The prayers on this occasion were offered 


braced an affecting view of the moral and political 


- country distant from each other, and to other rea- 


" parts of the Church. 


eS of the University of the city of New 


_ Thoughts on the foundation and extent of mora! 


- Modern Popular Preaching. 5. Review of Presi- 


tion of the leading peculiarities of New Haven 
Theol 
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"Tus Lawsvits.--We invite the special atten- 


tained in the able and luminous letter of the Rev. 
Mr. Winchester. He assumes a’ position, in our 
opinion, perfectly impregnable. ~The main ques- 
tion is purely ecclesiastical, with which, we desire 
to be thankful, that no civil tribunal in this coun-. 
eddie. And as to’ pecuniary 
matters, we doubt whether there is a jurist in the 
Jand;-of sane mind, who would not pronounce the 
idea { ous, that the control of the funds of 
~ thé Charch should be committed to those who never 
_contributed-a cent towards them, and who would 
-divert them to an object in direct opposition to that 
for,which they were originally designed. Indeed 
we have never felt satisfied that there was any 
serious intention on the part of the plaintiffs, to 
urge their, suits to a decisive issue. They were 
intendéd to answer a particular end, in preventing 
the weak and wavering from cutting loose from 
the New-school ranks, under the impression that 
the question was not yet decided. But “ the die is 
“east.” The division has taken place, by the volun- 
tary act of the seceders. In the expressive lan- 
guage of Cicero, Abierunt, ExcesseRunT, EVA- 
SERUNT, ERUPERUNT'! Sooner or later 
every man, who Jaysany claim to the name of Pres- 
byterianism, must decide to adhere to the acts of 
the Assembly of 1838, or be content to belong toa 
heterogeneous body (“ rudis indigestaque moles”) 
combining, with much that is sound and excellent, 
much that is opposed, in spirit and in practice, to 
the fundamental doctrines, and essential discipline 
_ of the Presbyterian Church. 


Foreion Missions or THe PrespyTerian 
Cuurcu.—The Rev. James L. Scott, of Pennsy}- 
vania, John E. Freeman, of New Jersey, and Jo- 
seph Warren, of New Hampshire, who have been 

“accepted by the Foreign Board of the General As- 
sembly, as Missionaries to Northern India, and 
ordained with that view by their respective Pres- 
byteres, received the final instructions of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee on Sunday evening, 15th inst., 
ih the First Presbyterian church of the city of Al- 


by the Rev. Dr. Nott, of Schenectady, and the 
Rev. Mr. Krebs of New York; in the absence of 
the Secretary, Walter Lowrie, Esq., the instruc- 
tions were read by W. W. Phillips, D.D., Chair- 
man of the Executive Oommittee, after which 
addresses were delivered by Mr. Warren, one of 
the departing Missionaries, and by Mr Lowrie, 
lately returned from India. The instructions em- 


condition of the Hindoos, a geographical survey of 
the field now cultivated by the Board, with a 
sketch of its first operations therein, and some de- 
tails respecting the social institutions of India, of 
great practical importance to the Missionary. 
The paper though long, was so admirably lumi- 
nous and pertinent, that we could have wished it 
longer. ‘The interest of Mr. Warren’s remarks 
was much increased by their being addressed to a 
church which has engaged to furnish his entire 
support, and Mr. Lowrie’s produced the effect 
which might have been expected from the appeal 
of a man whose all except life, has beer given 

to the service. 

_ During the services the Choir sung several se_ 
lected pieces with much professional taste and 
ability. 

The audience was very large, and although the 
evening was oppressively warm, the interest of the 
occasion appeared to be well sustained throughout 
the services, and the impression made will not soon 
be forgotten. Such services are highly useful, as 
well as interesting, in awakening attention to the 
claims of the heathen, in leading Christians to con- 
sider their own obligations and responsibilities,— 
and in uniting together, in the bonds of affectionate 
Christian sympathy, the community of believers at 
home with their missionary representatives abroad. 

_ It is understood that these Brethren will sail for 
their destined field of labour early in the autumn. 

Owing partly to their residing in parts of the 


sons of convenience, it was deemed best, we have 
been informed, to give the instructions at this early 
period. They will carry with them the best 
wishes and prayers of the people who attended 
these services,-as well as of multitudes in other 


or New Yorx.—The fifth annual 


ork, was held on Wednesday morning, 18th 
inst., in St. George’s church, of which the Rev. 
Dr. Milnor is Rector, and was attended by a very 
numerous audience. The exercises generally gave 
the highest gratification—those of -tlte young gen- 
tlemen constituting the graduating class particu- 
larly, reflected on them the highest credit. The- 
degree of Master of Arts was conferred on some 
seven or ten gentlemen, Alumni of the University. 

The honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity was 
conferred on the Rev. Professor White, of New 
York Theological Seminary, the Rev. George 
Potts, of New York, and the Rev. John Liefchild, 
of London. 7 

The honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, was con- 
ferred on his excellency’ William W. Ellsworth, 
of Connecticut, and the honourable James Tall- 
mage, of New York. 

Rutcer’s Cottece.—-The annual commence- 
ment of Rutger’s College, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, was held in the Reformed Dutch church of 
‘that city, on the 17th inst. The audience was un- 
usually large, and the exercises were creditable, 
and appeared to give general satisfaction. The 
degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred on the 
Rev. James B. Hardenberg, Philadelphia; Rev. 
Thomas C. Vermilye, Albany; and Rev. William 
Kearns, Belfast, lreland. 


— 
Lrrsrary anp Review for July 
1838; edited by Charles D. Pigeon, New York. 
This number contains the following articles:— 
1. The nature of the kingdom of Christ. 2. 


obligation. $8. The Westminster Assembly. 4. 


dent Day on the Will. 6. Remarks on President 
Day’s Work. 7. Sinful Volitions from Sinful in- 


Dory of tHe 


point to which we think the attention of the|effectnal safeguard against sin, as it familiarizes | cross; ’ 
last-.point to mind with God it sensible of his | influences of doubt and despondency; animating 
Reading is designed to in-|to duty; and encouraging the soul in the prospect | majority of our pastors and ruling elders, are ab- 

sorbed into a small minority of their own pooet. 
Nine parts out of ten, of the territory once covered 
by our Church, are to be merged and lost in the | undone, that can promote, in the bounds of this 


Church should be directed in a very peculiar 


‘manner at the present juncture, is to THE INCREASE | Constant presence. 
oF PERSONAL Piety. A sound faith is in order to a} struct; a Christian that does not read, or reads 


holy practice, and the first without the last is | but seldom, deprives himself of a vast fund of en- 


dead,‘beingalone. Ithas often been alleged that the | j 
system of doctrine embraced by the Presbyterian 
Church, was unfriendly to practical piety ; but the 
insinuation is wholly groundless. The system 
itself is clearly derived: from the word of God 
and therefore must have a holy tendency, and the 
conduct of those who have sincerely adepted it 
disproves the calumny in the most striking man- 
ner. ‘However men of corrupt minds may have 
perverted these doctrines and made them the oc- 
casion of sin, a candid examination of them will 
prove that they are eminently calculated to dis- 
turb the slumber of sin; awaken solicitude for the 
future welfare of the soul; excite wishes and en- 
deavours for a holy conformity to the divine law ; 
produce dependance on God; importunate prayer ; 
humility of mind; and thankfulness of heart; 
while at the same time they tend to exalt God the 
the creator and preserver of all things, the judge 
of the world, and the Redeemer of men. All} 
who profess to adopt the system without evincing 
its fruits, dishonour it. The moral influence of a 
church must be proportioned to the piety of its 
members, and accordingly it will be in vain that 
the Presbyterian Church has contended for the 
faith and triumphed, unless it shall now put on its 
beautiful garments and shine in the excellency of 
holiness. Piety, it should be remembered, relates 
to the etate of the heart, and consists in right 
views and feelings; its external evidence and fruit 
is a holy life abounding in good works. Our 
views are corrected by the information derived 
from the word of God, and the heart is purified by 
the application of the blood of Christ through the 
Holy Spirit; and thus when the tree is made good, 
the fruit will be good as a necessary consequence. 

A few practical directions for the attainment of 
such piety may not in this place be unacceptable. 
It is of course assumed that every salutary change 
in the views and feelings of a sinner is by the 
operation of the Spirit of God, who is not only the 


oyment, but he that selects his authors with care 


and with a particular reference to their deep ac- 
quaintance with religion, will receive important 
help in his heavenward journey. We need scatce- 
ly say that God’s own Book should be first in our 
esteem, and that its exhaustless mines of wealth 
should be most diligently explored. Medttaiion 
tends to fix the attention and impress salutary 
truths on the mind and heart. 
enables us to ascertain the degree of our progress, 
the errors we have fallen into, and the best method 
of conducting ourselves for the future. 
tion, strictly religious, is a mutual interchange of 


Self examination 


Conversa- 


benefits, and enables Christians to see in one ano- 
ther the practical operation of Gospel principles. 
The benefits resulting from these means are of 
course connected with their spiritual, and not their 
merely formal use. 3 
We will now briefly specify some of the attain- 
ments at which Christians should aim, and among 
these we feel irresistibly inclined to place HumLI- 
Ty inthe fore rank. None who are taught by the 
Spirit of God will regard this asa mean attainment, 
constituting as it does, in a sense, the very basis 
upon which the beautiful superstructure of Chris- 
tian character is reared. The sorrowful example 
of spiritual pride, and its consequence, spiritual 
boasting, which the Church has had placed before 
its eyes, by those who have made the land ring 
with the praises of their own piety and success in 
every good work, should operate as a solemn cau- 
tion, not to be high minded, but to fear. True 
piety cannot be boastful; it consists mainly in 
lowliness of mind, and the more heavenly the soul 
becomes in its aspirations, the more deep will be 
its humiliation. Every doctrine of the Gospel 
tends to the abasement of self, and those who have 
drunk most deeply at this fountain, have been the 
most remarkable for their self renunciation. The 
nearer we approach to God, the more striking be- 
comes the contrast between his infinite purity and 
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-™ peculiar manner, secret prayer is the mest ing its life and strength 


exclusive agent in regeneration, but in progressive 
illumination and sanctification. His blessing 
however has been associated with the diligent use 
of means, both in promise and in fact; they that 
ask shall receive, and they that seek shall find. 

Religion is to every-soul of man a matter of life 
and death ; without it, the wrath of God abideth 
on the sinner, and that comprehends all calamity ; 
and with it reconciliation is secured and all the 
blessings of eternal life. It is not only therefore 
deeply important that every one should possess it 
in reality, but as it is susceptible of increase, 
‘‘ first the blade, then the ear, and then the full 
corn in the ear,” and asin proportion to its increase, 
the present comfort and peace of its possessor are 
multiplied and his future elevation in glory gradu- 
ated, it is desirable to have it in an eminent de- 
gree. 

For this end, each one must engage in the pur- 
suit for himself. Men are disposed to escape per- 
sonal responsibility by throwing themselves into a 
crowd; they diminish the sense of duty by re- 
garding themselves only as a part of a community, 
upon all the parts of which the same duty is in- 
cumbent; but this is a flimsy device, for God 
looks at each one as if there were no other, and 
he addresses him personally and lays upon him 
the injunction, ‘give me thy heart,’? The com- 


our sinful weakness ; and however much we may 
have been disposed to exaggerate our Christian 
attainments in the days of our comparative igno- 
rance, additional light will assuredly diminish our 
self-esteem as it will reveal our ‘innumerable de- 
fects. As the offspring of apostate parents we 
have surely nothing of which we can be justly 
proud, and if we have been rescued from the hor- 
rible pit and miry clay, and had our feet fixed on 
the rock, it is to be attributed solely to the riches 
of. the glory of that grace which has made us to 
differ. Humility is not only our most suitable 
garb, but itis that in which the Lord most delights 
to see us arrayed; for while he knows the proud 
afar off, he has respect to the lowly. The bles- 
sings of his grace are designed for those who feel 
entirely dependent on his grace. We have said 
there is a peculiar propriety in insisting upon this 
grace in the present situation of the Church, and 
this will be admitted when it is recollected how 
much God has been denied the glory due to his name, 
by applauding the feeble instrument, as if the of- 
fice of the Holy Ghost had been superseded by the 
boastful agency of man. Let the Christian be as- 
sured he has no reason for self exaltation; the 
body of sin and death which hangs about him 
proves it; his daily infirmities prove it ; and the 
utter inefficiency of his best unassisted efforts 


mands of the Gospel are not directed to the mul-| proves it. It is in yal 


titude, but to the individuals which compose the 
multitude’; and each should hear and obey as if 
he were the only one of the human race existing. 
As far as our own safety is concerned it is of little 
consequence what others may think and do, 
whether they accept or reject the Gospel; adorn 
or dishonour it; we have a personal stake in the 
matter which must be lost or won by our personal 
determinations. We cannot do this work by 
proxy; all the help of man can avail us nothing 
unless we are interested for ourselves ; no one can 
enter into the kingdom of heaven unless he strive ; 
although all the pious should unite their aid for 
his salvation, until the matter is thus prought 
home to our own bosoms, and the concern is felt to 
be one between God and our own souls, we will 
never fairly enter upon the race, as competitors for 
the crown of life. eS 

Not only must there be this individual sense of 
duty, but the mind must be concentrated on it and 
intent upon success. ‘The most casual reader of 
the Scriptures must have remarked its expressive 
phraseology on this subject. Singleness of pur- 
-pose and energy of action are represented as indis- 
pensable to success in the Christian course. The 
kingdom of heaven is taken by violence—an en- 
trance is effected only by striving—the Christian 
wrestles with opposing powers—he disincumbers 

himself of every weight and runs the race with 
his eye intently fixed on the goal—he seeks the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness /first—he 
works out his salvation with fear and trembling— 

one thing he desires and that he seeks after—he is 
fervent in spirit, serving the Lord. ‘The word of 
God is indeed full and explicit on this point, re- 
presenting the service of God and the care of the 

soul, as demanding our first attention and our best 
éxertions. Nothing can be accomplished by the 
lukewarm and sluggish; men must be in earnest 
to succeed. In all: the cases of eminent piety 

with which we are acquainted, the heart has pant- 
ed after God; the affections have been in lively 

exercise ; the world has been forgotten in the pur- 
suit of heaven, and the favour of God has been 

esteemed and sought after, as life and more than 

life. If diligence and perseverance are necessary 

to success in pursuits which relate to the things 

of this. life, much more are they requisite in a 

matter which relates to the unseen things of ano- 

ther world, and in which the natural propensities 

of the heart are to be resisted, and a carnal mind 

is to be so restrained and instructed as to engage 

easily in heavenly contemplations. He that will 

consider the extent and variety of the claims of re- 
ligion; the peculiar indisposition of the heart to 

submit to them; and the multiplied temptations to 

neglect the work altogether or to perform it care- 

lessly ; will find no difficulty in understanding 

why it is that ‘‘ the righteous are scarcely saved.” 

To attain eminent piety means must be employed. 

The ordinary and best adapted means are, attend- 

ance on the preaching of the Gospel—-stated prayer 
——reading—-meditation—-self-examination and 

Christian conversation. These points have been 

often and fully illustrated;.we therefore refrain 

from enlarging upon‘them at the present time. It 

may, however, be remarked that these means are 

well suited to instruct and elevate, and are those 

which have in innumerable instances, been sancti- 


remarkable manifestations of the divine favour until 
it is deeply humble, and a general feeling of hu- 
miliation is produced by each one for himself 
abasing his soul before God. 

Again the Church should aim at separation from 
the world. Its distinctive peculiarity is that it is 
chosen out of the world, and its special duty is to 
be peculiar and separate. How imperfectly it ful- 
fils its duty, is but too well known. The line of 
separation is not very easily perceived; many pro- 
fessing Christians press to the extreme verge, that 
they may hold intercourse with the world, and by 
their sinful conformity assist to confound all dis- 
tinctions. We are no advocates for the anti-social 
principle, and wish not torecommend a separation 
of the salt from the mass which it is designed to 
preserve from corruption, but a salutary contact 
between the church and the world is a very differ- 
ent thing from compliance with worldly customs, 
and identification with worldly pursuits. When 
professing Christians form their closest intimacies 
with irreligious men; when they participate with 
them in the pleasures and amusements which are 
at least of doubtful propriety ; when they place 
themselves in circumstances in which they are 
tempted to lay aside the strictness of their reli- 
gious principles; when they are found eager in 
the pursuit of wealth, their minds intent on profit- 
able speculations; then they dishonour their call- 
ing, wound the Savionr, and expose themselves, 
and the church to which they belong, to the desertion 
of the Spirit of God. ‘The habits of our country in- 
crease the danger of such conformity; the multi- 
tude are intent upon gains; the facilities for obtain- 
ing wealth are many; and extraordinary grace is re- 
quisite to keep Christians from being carried away 
by thecurreot. The remedy is to be found in emi- 
nent piety. The nearer we live to God, the less de- 
sirable will the world 4ppear; the more we reflect 
on the brevity of life, the proximity of the grave and 
certainty of a coming judgment, the less will we 
esteem the fading pleasures and perishable riches 
of the world. Let professing Christians study 
the meaning of that declaration—* to be carnally 
minded is death, but to be spiritually minded is 
life.and peace.”’ 

Again, the Church should not only profess, but 
exhibit in as much pegfection as possible alJ the 
graces of Christian character, so clearly enjoined in 
the word of God and so beautifully exemplified in 
the life of Christ. : 
Some may regard piety as consisting in myste- 
rious feelings, strong impulses and rapturous 
views ; but there is no true piety which does not 
restore the image of God to the soul of man. ** We 
shall be like him” expresses the perfection of our 
natnre, and the preparation for heaven, is a grow- 
ing conformity to the likeness of Jesus Christ. It 
is the plain duty therefore of the Christian, to cul- 
tivate the graces of the Spirit, that he may adorn 
the doctrine of God his Saviour-in all things. 
We would thefore urge on Christians,— 

To cultivate a fatth in God which shall be ex- 
clusive, believing all he has directed, all he has 
promised, all he has threatened ; in the spirit of a 
child trusting in him as a father; relying upon 
his covenant, and committing to him every inter- 
est for time and eternity. | 

‘I'd cultivate a love which shall be supreme to 


nate Affections or Dispositions. 8. On the Effects | fied by the Spirit of God.. The preaching of the | God, and called. forth into fervent and constant ex- 
of Regeneration. Literary Notices. The last four Gospel is God’s great mean of benefitting the | ercise, not only by a sight of his infinite excellen- 


articles enumerated, are an exposition and refutd-| world; he gives it power, he prepares the heart | cies, but by a contemplation of his beneficent and 
for its reception, he gives the increase. Prayer | wonderful interposition for the salvation of the lost. 


public and social, and we think we may say, in a 


To cultivate a hope full of immortality, gather- 


YTERIAN. 


sustaining the soul against the paralyzing 


of its final departure from the world. 

-Tocultivate a spirit of universal benevolence em- 
bracing the world, and anxious for the welfare of all. 
Christianity is purer, the less it is incumbered with 


priate, when itis found to be productive of bro- 
therly kindness and charity. 
distresses of others, joy in their prosperity, effort 
for their salvation, are elements of Christian be- 
nevolence ; and as this noble feeling pervades the 
soul, it displaces envy, jealousy, wrath, malice, 
hatred, and all similar hateful feelings. While we 
love God supremely, we should Jove our neigh- 
bour as ourselves; opportunities should not only 
be improved when they arise, but they should be 
squght after, to do good to others, both in a tempo- 
ral and spiritual sense; for the largest ingredient 
in our own happiness is the power to impart hap- 
piness to others. 

To cultivate a right temper of mind,—to 
avoid irritation under slight provocations ; to detest 
the rule of rendering evil for evil; to be forbear- 
ing and gentle; to be patient and submissive un- 
der all our trials, The excellency of Christian 
virtue is, that it is suited to every day practice and 
imparts a beautiful symmetry to the character. In 
the most retired duties and in the minutest con- 
cerns of life, as well as on more public occasions, 
the temper of the Christian should be so managed 
and governed, as tobe assimilated to that of his per- 
fect Master. 

To cultivate a right spirit in intercourse with 
the world,—to be kind and corteous; honest and 
exact in all transactions of business; showing a 
strict conscientiousne ss in the smallest matters ; 
never letting down the dignity of the Christian, 
and yet never vain gloriously assuming superior- 
ity ; and in all things being an ensample that Christ 
may in all things be glorified. — 

To cultivate a devotional spirit; being exact 
and punctual in waiting upon God and his ordi- 
nances ; improving the seasons of prayer and me- 
ditation; and struggling to fix the best affections 
of the heart on things in heaven. 

As we are not writing a treatise but merely 
suggesting hints, we may say in a word, that the 
prosperity of the Presbyterian Church depends 
materially on every member of it doing his duty. 
We address ourselves to individuals and say to 
each, if you would desire the prosperity of Zion, 
be filled with faith and the Holy Ghost, and al- 
ways abound in the work of the Lord. Unite in 
your own persons the faith of the-saints with the 
practice of the saints. Be well instructed in the 
truths of the Gospel, and bring forth their fruits 
unto holiness. Be careful of your own souls, and 
be solicitous for the souls of others. Pray much 
and work much. Give yourselves and all you 
have to God; and as you are not your own but 
bought with a price, see to it that you glorify God 
in your bodies and spirits which are his. 


Tue Bartimore Lirerary anp 


Mr. Breckinridge before the Maryland State Colo- 
nization Society. 2. The Institution of Celibacy 
in the Papal Church. 3. Important Protestant 
movement in France. 4. Sutstance of Doctrine. 
5. Priest Gildea and the Odd Fellows. 6. The 
conflagration at Petersburg. 7. The degrading 


tendency of the Papal system. 8. Baltimore in its 
Infancy. 9. Decree of 1837 against Infant schools. 
10. The Mystery of Jesuitism. 

EcciestasticaL.— We learn from a correspon- 
dent, that at a special meeting of the Pres- 
bytery of Elizabethtown, New Jersey, held on 
the 12th inst., in the First Presbyterian church, 
Elizabethtown, Mr. John E. Freeman was or- 
dained to the office of the Gospel ministry, as an 
evangelist among the heathen. - The Rev. Dr. 
Alexander, by invitation, preached the sermon; 
and the Rev. N. Murray gave an appropriate and 
impressive charge. Our correspondent says, that 
‘‘every one must have been struck with the rich- 
ness of scriptural thought and illustration in the 
sermon, which, related to the office and qualifica- 
tions of evangelists. The concluding part of the 
discourse showed an acquaintance with the interior 
of a missionary’s mind and life, which ore would 
have supposed, could only have been acquired by 
actual experience. 

“The large church was very full, and the mem- 
bers of the Presbytery were generally present ; the 
services of the evening seemed to excite great in- 
terest, and it may be hoped that by them the minds 
and hearts of many Christians were led to feel a 
more sincere sympathy in behalf of one of them- 
selves, and of the great cause to which he has de- 
voted his life.” _ 


On the 19th instant the Second Presbytery of 
Philadelphia installed the Rev. John Mason, as 
pastor of the Presbyterian church in Bridesburg, 
near Philadelphia. ‘The sermon was preached 
by the Rev. C. C. Cuyler, D.D.,from 1 Timo- 
thy iv. 12—16. The questions were proposed, 
and the charge given to the bishop by the Rev. 
John McDowell, D.D., and the charge to the peo- 
ple by the Rev. W. Neill, D.D. 


For the Presbyterian. 


ACTION OF THE BALTIMORE PRESBYTERY 
IN RELATION TO THE SCHISM OF 1838. 


The Baltimore Presbytery in pro re nata meet- 
ing, convened on the 10th of July 1838, in the 
city of Baltimore, for the purpose (amongst other 
things,) of taking into consideration the present 
state of the Church; and upon the report of a com- 
mittee, consisting of Robert J. Breckinridge, min- 
ister, and Dr. Maxwell, McDowell, and John Mc- 
Kane, ruling elders ; adopted the following Minute, 
expressive of its views and principles, in the pre- 
sent important crisis in the Presbyterian Church: 

Heresy is the sin against the truth; schism that 
against the Church. A portion of the Bishops of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America, for a long period, guilty of the former 
offence, have at length consummated the latter. 
Failing of their attempt to undermine and subvert 
the Church, they have renounced it. 

This is, concisely, the history of all our troubles 
for a long course of years; and most especially 
since 1830. And if the tronblers of our Zion had 
been just to us, or faithful to themselves, this re- 
cord would have been sufficient. We need but 


| have written “ The Pelagian heresy arose, under 


a new aspect, early in the nineteenth century ; it 
spread from the Congregational churches of New 
England, into the Presbyterian body, through the 
wide doors which the unsuspecting piety of our 
fathers opened ; it entered into conflict with every 
thing peculiar to us; it Jeagued itself with every 
thing offensive to us; it was rebuked ; it went out 
from us; the Church was saved.” : 

Such will be the award of history; the verdict 
of posterity. With candid opponents it would be 
he verdict entered to-day, by universal consent. 
Widely different, are the pretensions set up. If 
these be true, then the Presbyterian Church has 


from the blood | f the | lical doctrine, hereafter means a modification of the 
. Saga system of Pelagius. Four-fifths of our churches, 
and church members, are to be swallowed up asa 
fraction, into one fifth of themselves. The 


Sympathy for the | P® 


Maeazing, for July 1838, contains—1. Speech of 


remaining tenth. And all these fatal novelties 
spring, as from their germ, from the appalling ne- 


selfish admixtures ; and its exercise is more appro- | cessity not yet explained, by which the General | of the 


Assembly of 1838, (which, in the judgment of all 
rties, as now held, was lawfully called and law- 
fully. convened,) suddenly perished ; leaving about 
one fourth part of itself to be its very self; while 
the remaining three fourths perishing—not only 
survived unchanged their own destruction ; but be- 
lieving this terrible metamorphosis, outlived the 
entity into which they had been so inexplicably 
re-created. 

These pretensions outreach all human credulity. 
They shock every sober form of thought and feel- 


ing. 

Was it before, ever imagined that man ceased 
to be a moral being by committing a single offence? 
That States vanished away, in the perpetration of 
their first wicked deed? ‘That bodies constitution- 
ally created, die in the commission of their first 
unconstitutional act?—Yet this is precisely the 
doctrine upon which the minority of the Assembly 
of 1838, maintain themselves to be the true As- 
sembly ; even’ admitting every statement and alle- 
gation they have made, or can make, to be just as 
they declare. 

Was it ever before conceived, that the clear mi- 
nority of a body, may not only become the body 
itself, at whatever moment that minority, however 
small, shall elect to declare itself the body; an 
for whatever cause it shall elect to make that dec- 

laration: but that this is pre-eminently a constitu- 

tional right, even though the alleged constitution 

be wholly silent, or flatly against them; a Chris- 

tian privilege, even though submission to the other 

and larger portion, be a covenanted duty; anda 

high civil function, even while it is believed, as of 
faith, that the Church and the State are wholly 

and eternally separate? Yet these are the sum of 

the principles on which the organization of the 

Pelagian Assembly proceeded. 

And for what end are all these outrageous pre- 
tensions set up ? 

Is it to obtain collateral and constructive deci- 
sions of the civil tribunals, that Pelagianism is not 
only orthodox, but that our doctrines are, and have 
always been, themselves after a sort Pelagian ; in 
the hope to save in this manner, the character of 
those who shrink from the open avowal of their 
doctrines, and interpose the opinion of the Judge, 
to ward off that of the Church? | 

Or is it in the real desire of thus getting hold of 
the funds of the Church ; funds given by those who 
opposed the doctrines of those who now sue for 
them; and to which they have no more claim, in 
foro conscientia, than they have to the Cathedral 
of St. Peter at Rome, or the Mosque of Sophia at 
Constantinople? 

Or is it, that they expect in this manner, to keep 
the public mind in a state of agitation and indeci- 
sion, while they may operate upon and through 
the great voluntary societies professing to be Ca- 
tholic; and upon the various sects holding corres- 
pondence with us, and who seem not unwilling, 
in a carnal policy, to build themselves up, at the 
expense of fidelity to the truth; and upon society 
at large, which as yet ignorant of the real merits 
of the case, they seek to deceive and seduce ; they 
in the interim seizing every opportunity to adjust 
to their advantage, a thousand local and personal 
questions. 

Or is it indeed, that they-are so mad for conten- 
tion, as to desire to be forced back by the action of 
law, into a body they have first convulsed and then 
voluntarily forsaken ; so fierce for the destruction of 
Christian liberty, as to expect and aim to establish 
the enormous doctrines, (1) that the Church of God 
is incompetent both as to right and as to capacity, 
to settle every spiritual affair; and (2) that the 
civil tribunals are competent of right and of capa- 
city to control the Church, in the last resort, as to 
its doctrine, discipline, and order ? 

This aspect of the subject is full of importance. 


We are indeed, well convinced that these appeals 
w ule civil power will end to the great dishonour 


of those who have made them. And we are ready, 
were it otherwise, not only as peaceable citizens 
to submit to the due course of the laws; but as 
good Christians, to disregard all possible loss of 
property or franchises claimed by the Church, or 
any of her parts, or dependencies, in following a 
clear course of duty. Nay, we have always mani- 
fested, as we have always felt, a sincere alacrity, 
to give all that was just, all that could be asked, or 
ever was demanded; more, far more than ever can 
be obtained, except from our free surrender; so 
that, all vile contesting about mere temporal rights, 
might be kept far away from our great contending 
for God’s truth. 

It must be manifest, however, that if the whole 
machinery of ecclesiastical affairs can be drawn 
into the courts of justice, and an authoritative de- 
cision rendered upon them; so as to control the 
free action of the Church, either directly by the 
mandate of the judge, or indirectly through ques- 
tions of property and right; then the true inde- 
pendence of the Church is at an end; there exists 
no real separation of it, from the state; and the 
State itself is in danger, from the first dominant 
superstition. In that case the Church has no al- 
ternative, but to give up every point of contact by 
which it touches the state, and in virtue of which 
this supervision is claimed; or else for the Chris- 
tian sentiment of the country to rise in its might, 
and set free the Church, if she be indeed in bonds; 
and to remodel our laws in such a way, as shall 
give to Cesar, all that is his, and nothing that is 
God’s. . lt is striking to observe, that but foi’ the 
charters and franchises and equivocal advantages 
in the details of property, conferred on the churches 
by the civil power, this controversy would have 
have ended, as to its form, as well as in reality, 
with the Assembly of 1638. As the truth is impli- 
cated, we fear no tribunal before which we may 
be haled on its behalf: But as the Church of Christ 
may be involved, we recognize no tribunal exteri- 
or to herself. 

In this affair, it cannot be pretended that the 
Church has acted, for an instant, out of the 
sphere of clear spiritual authority. More than 
this—it is our strong conviction, that all the lead- 
ing acts for the reform of the Church, carried 
through the Assemblies of 1835 and 7, were 
wise, constitutional, necessary, and christian. And 
we again record our gratitude to God, for his evi- 
dent blessings upon them, and his gracious smiles 
upon their authors and friends. 

The action of the Assembly of 1838, divides it- 
self into three distinct departments. ‘The first 
regards the carrying forward of the plans of the 
preceding Assembly: the second consists of the 
important and difficult duties devolved on it, by 
the schism created in itself and in the Church by 
the semi-Pelagian commissioners, and their ad- 
herents: the third has reference to the general 
business of the Church, too long neglected amidst 
more agitating affairs, or defeated by the settled 
and violent hostility, of those who are now gone 
out from us. 

We fully and cordially approve of the genera] 
action of the Assembly, in all these various and 
difficult departments of its work. And being re- 
quired by its authority, to take into serious con- 
sideration, the present state of the Church—a duty 
to which also, our own hearts inclined us; we have 
met together, and have prayed, and meditated, and 
consulted over the subject. Besides which we have’ 
been from the first, no idle spectators of the pro- 
gress of these affairs. And now as we seem to 
draw nigh their issue; as we anticipate the future, 
and look calmly back upon the current of the past ; 
we are but the more thorougly convinced that the 
reform effected in the Church, is from first to last, 
the work of God; and that he ought to receive 
for this great deliverance, the open, signal, and 
hearty thanks of all who love his precious truth— 
or are jealous for the honour of his holy name, or 
anxious for the extension of his glorious kingdom. 
With these sentiments, and in humble depend- 
ance on divine grace, we renew the expressions of 
our unabated love for the cause we have espoused, 
and of our immoveable confidence in the r, 
whose we are, and whom we try to serve. We 


ceased to be ; and another and opposite system, is | rejoice in the hope, that our eyes will soon behold | organization. 
henceforth the only real Presbyterianism. Evange- ' our beloved Church, go forth a more efficient, and ' of the house, or did he 


d | sue as individuals, or as a body corporate ? 


thoroughly organized band of Christians, as it is 
undoubtedly at the present moment, a more united, 
pure, and homogeneous one, than ever before. And 
— in the spirit of our Master, our Bible, and 
our Confession, 

tend for all proper and needful indulgence to ten- 
der consciences ; we will strive to leave nothing 


we shall not only allow, but con- 


Presbytery, and elsewhere as we have 
the the peace, the unity, and 
_Church, which Jesus Christ has purchased 

with his blood, and in the midst of which he has 
set us, for a little while, as stewards of his mani- 
fold grace. 

In testimony whereof, it is ordered that this 
minute be entered on our records: that it be pub- 
lished from all our pulpits, during public worship 
on some Sabbath day, between the present time, 
and the fall meeting of the Presbytery ; and that 
it be properly attested and printed. And the 
Stated Clerk will cause a certified copy thereof, 
to be sent to every minister, licentiate, and church 


| session, — to this Presbytery, as soon as 


convenient. By order, | 
ANDREW B. Cross, Moderator. 


G. W. Muserave, Stated Clerk. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE LAW SUIT. 


Rev. and dear Brother.—I see by the papers, 
that suit has been brought against the Trustees of 
the General Assentbly, by those claiming to be 
Trustees, under the appointment of the secession 
body, on the ground that they were not admitted to 
seats in the Board. I have not yet learned in 
what form the suit is brought. Do the er 
f the 
latter, do they sue the defendants as individuals, 
or as a body corporate? I presume it must 
be in one of these two ways; for the bod 
corporate is regarded as one individual, or arti- 
ficial person, and can not bring a suit against 
itself. If the plaintiffs sue as individuals, as I 
suppose they do, they thereby recognize the cor- 
porate capacity of the defendants. Hence it ap- 
pears that they have abandoned the ground for- 
merly taken, that the General Assembly of 1&37 | 
committed a felo de se, and forfeited their charter, 
by disowning the four Synods. It is very impor- 
tant that this should be clearly understood. 

The General Assembly is only known to the 
law in its corporate capacity. And the only self- 
destruction which the law could recognize, is a 
civil one, by the forfeiture of its charter. But 
from the proceeding of the secession’ body, it ap- 
pears that both the ecclesiastical and civil exis- 
tence of the General Assembly is clearly recog- 
nized. In the first place, they claimed seats in the 
Assembly of 1838, which was called in due form 
by the Assembly of 1837, after the act, disowning 
the four Synods, was passed. ‘The most of them 
handed in their commissions regularly to the com- 
mittee of elections, and took their seats, and an- 
swered to their names when the roll was called 
by the Clerk. The ostensible leaders in the seces- 
sion not only thus recognized the validity of the 
Assembly of 1838, then sitting in the Seventh 
church, but they moreover recognized the presid- 
ing Moderator, as the legal official head of the 
body, by deliberating in the body under his admin- 
istration, by addressing him as the Moderator of 
the body, and by appealing from his decision of a 
point of order. 

In the next place, the secession body recognized 
the ecclesiastical and civil existence of the Assem- 
bly of 1838, as called by that of 1837, by claiming 
to be that body. They claim to be the very As- 
sembly which was called by that of 1837, and 
which duly organized in the Seventh church. 

They moreover claim to act under the charter, 
by the appointment of new Trustees, agreeably to 
its provisions. 

Now, to whom is a charter forfeited? Is it toa 
portion of the body corporate, or to the State that 
granted it? Unquestionably the latter. If, then, 
the charter was forfeited, the secession body have 
no charter. And there‘is no corporate character 
belonging to the General Assembly, in virtue of 
which it could either sue or be sued. 

Ic seems then that neither the forfeiture of t he 
charter, nor the ecclesiastica] destruction of the 
acd of 1837, can be relied on by the plai n- 

i 

But it may be contended that the Assembly of 
1838, by refusing seats to the commissioners from 
the disowned Synods, vitiated its organization, and 
placed matters precisely as they were before the 
organization was commenced. 

o this allegation there are several objections. 

1. The Assembly did not refuse seats to the dis- 
owned commissioners. Neither the acts of the 
committee on elections, nor of the Moderator, are 
the acts of the Assembly, tiil ratified or sanctioned 
by the body, either tacitly or expressly. Now it 
appears that the Assembly were incompetent either 
to ratify or annul«the acts and decisions of the 
committee on elections, or of the Moderator, at the 
time the secession took place; for the seceders 
contend that the Assembly was not yet organized, 
and that it never. was organized till they organized 
it themselves. How, then, can the Assembly be 
charged with refusing seats to any? Point, if you 
can, to the record of that part of their proceedings, 
up to that time, which is alleged to be a refusal of 
seats. | 

Besides if this allegation have any force, it cuts 
both ways, for in that case, the secession body 
were nat duly organized, till the disowned com- 
missioners took their seats. And yet they passed 
sundry resolutions before these commissioners took 
their seats. They were admitted in virtue of a 
resolution passed before they were admitted. And 
the resolution implies that they were not members 
of the body until its adoption; for the resolution 
itself gives them their seats. 

2. Again. The Assembly of 1838 was bound by 
the acts of that of 1837, until they were repealed, 
or declared to be unconstitutional and void. Es- 
pecially were the officers of the body so bound. It 
could not be their duty to act at variance with the ex- 
isting laws of the body. And the seceders them- 
selves being judges, the: Assembly were incompe- 
tent to annul any act of a previous Assembly, at 
the time the secession took place, for, as they con- 
tend, the Assembly was not yet organized. 

3. The refusal] of seats, either by the committee 
of elections or by a vote of the house, cannot 
vitiate the organization of a body. Messrs. Pren- 
tiss and Word of this State, were refused their 
seats in the present Congress, by a vote of the 
House. Yet they did not with their party, bois- 
terously and disorderly organize, and claim to be 
the House of Representatives of the United States. 
It is an inherent right of all bodies to judge of 
the qualifications of its members, and to say who 
shall, and who shall not sit with them. The ques- 
tion, whether the disowned Synods were entitled 
to a representation in the Assembly, is a purely 
ecclesiastical question. And it was so decided, as 
not to involve questions of property in regard to 
the churches within their bounds; for the Assem- 
bly disclaimed all title in such churches. Com- 
mittee men from mixed churches, might, with the 
same propriety, on the refusal] of seats to them, or- 
anize and claim to be the General Assembly. 
he whole matter at issue amounts to this, was 
the plan of union a constitutional measure? And 
have the General Assembly the power to decide 
this question? Are not these purely ecclesiastical 
questions, with the decision of which the civil 
courts cannot interfere }? 

Is the admission of committee men to seats in 
the Assembly, a constitutional measure? Have 
the Assembly the power to decide that it is not? 
These are purely ecclesiastical questions.” And 
they have been so regarded even by the present 
seceders. 
4. But supposing, for the sake of argument, that 
the organization of the Assembly was vitiated by 
the acts of the committee on elections, and by the 
decision of the Moderator, still an insuperable dif- 
ficulty presents itself. Dr. Elliott was the ac- 
knowledged Moderator of the Assembly, up to the 
time of the secession, otherwise his decision could 
not have force, and could riot operate so as to viti- 
ate the organization of the body. Now it is in- 
cumbent upon the seceders to show how, and for 
what cause, Dr. Elliott was displaced from the 
chair; and also by what authority Mr. Cleveland 
acted as a quasi Moderator, in commencing a new 
Was Dr. Elliott displaced by a vote 
abdicate the chair of his 
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"own accord! Neither of these things was alleged. 
Dr. Bition was! fp tbe whe attempting to 
preserve order, and discharge his duties, during 
the turbujefit attenipt at a new organization. He 

| up to the moment: of this at- 
temipt, the peceders themselves being judges. Now, 

what sort of legerdemain was he.displaced, and 


by what so! 
as Moderator annihilated? Is 


‘that the decisions of’ the Moderator, 
lasing Dr. Patton, Dr. Mason; and Mr. Cleve- 


land out of order, and his declaration that the dis- 


owned Synods were not in connexion with the As- 
_ sembly, and therefore unknown to him as such,— 
is it contended that of the 
tor, §pso facto, disqualified him to act any longer 
as. Moderator, ssid t that therefore the chair was, by 

ction of law, vacated by such conduct on 
the part of the incumbent? If.so, then two ques- 
tions arise for solution by the seceders, viz. first, 
does the constitution, or any enactment of our 
church, declare that such decisions amount to the 
forfeiture of official character and station? Point 
us, if you please, to the chapter and section. Se- 
cond question. Who is to decide whether or not 
the conduct of a Moderator amounts tosuch a forfeit- 


ure, the Assembly, by. solemn vote, or a disaffected | 


minority, by a disorderly proceeding? Did the As- 
such & Did not Mr. Cleveland 
and his coadjutors decide it for themselves? 

Again, assuming for argument sake, that the or- 
ganization of the Assembly was vitiated, who, ac- 
cording to the constitution, is entitled to the chair 
till’a new Moderator bé chosen? The Form of 
Government, ‘Chap. XII. Sec. vii. reads thus: 
“. The General Assembly shall meet at least once in 
every year. On the day appointed for that pur- 
pose, the Moderator of the last Assembly, if pre- 
sent, or, in case of his absence, some other minis- 
ter, shall open the meeting with a sermon, and 

eside until a new Moderator be chosen.” Dr. 

lliott, the Moderator of the last Assembly was 
present, and entitled to the chair, to the exclusion 
of all others. No vote was required to put him in 
it. ‘The constitution puts him in the chair, and 
invests hiin with authority to preside. No other 
organization can be constitutional, if the last Mo- 
derator be present, and able and willing to preside. 
How -then was Dr. Beman put in, over the head, 
and to the exclusion of Dr. Elliott? Dr. Beman 
could not have forgotten the sjmilar farce he was 
made fo act in 1835 at Pittsburgh. With similar 
precipitancy and in violation of the aniform custom 
of the Assembly, he was put into the chair on that 
occasion, while Dr. Win. A. McDowell, a more 
' recent Moderator was present. And although Dr. 
McDowell was without a commission, yet because 
he had been Moderator since Dr. Beman, the house 
by a solemn vote declared Dr. McDowell entitled 
to the chair; and Dr. Beman, after a very short 
reign, was compelled to give it up. 

Even if we suppose that Dr. Elliot, by his deci- 
sions, was disqualified to preside, yet there were 
probably not less than three gentlemen present, 
who had been Moderators since 
not Dr. McDowell, Dr. Phillips, and Dr. Wither- 
Epoon present 

_ Dr. Beman was avowedly called to the chair by 
the seceders, in virtue of his having been the Mo- 
derator of a previous Assembly. ‘This pretended 
conformity to the constitution was a real violation 
of it. For agreeably to the constructive decision 
of the Assembly in 1835, already alluded to, the 
last Moderator present was entitled to the chair. 
If ‘Dr. Elliott was disqualified to act, Dr. Wither- 
spoon stood next in point of right to the chair. 

The seceders are bound to prove, Ist. That Dr. 
Elliott was disqualified to act any longer as Mode- 
rator, 2d. That the organization ‘of the Assembly, 
which they acknowledge was commenced and con- 
tinued, with Dr. Elliot in the chair, was vitiated, 
and the way thus constitutionally prepared for a 
new organization; and 3d. ‘l'hat they effected this 
new organization in a constitutional manner. 

If I correctly understand the history of the mat- 
ter, the roll was completed, and the house. thus re- 

ularly organized, before the secession‘took place. 

ith the Moderator in the chair, what constitu- 
tional right had Mr. Cleveland to act as such on 
the floor? He moved, and put his own motion to 
the house, that Dr. Beman act as Moderator. It 
is said, moreover, that the question was not rever- 
sed. And I understand it can be proved that some 
voted, who were not members of the body. Allto- 
gether, it was a most extraordinary proceeding. 
And this is an important item in the history of the 
case. ‘T'hat such was not the usual mode of or- 
ganizing the Assembly, all will admit. If it were 
extraordinary, some reason must be assigned by 
the seceders for their manifest.departure from the 
uniform custom. And the reason to be assigned, 
must be sufficient to justify this departure. Can 
such a reason be assigned ? 

The question to be settled, is not altogether 
novel to the courts in this country. The very 

uestion at issue here, has been decided in New 
Jochen: and in New York, and probably in other 
States. 

The case of Shotwell, vs. Hendrickson and De- 
cow, decided in the Chancery Court of New Jer- 
sey, is in point. When the division tovk place in 
the Philadejphia yearly. meeting of Friends, it ran 
through the preparative meetings in connexion 
with the yearly meeting. The Chestertield pre- 

rative meeting, in Burlington co. N. J. became 
thus divided, and each had a treasurer of the school 
fund belonging tothe meeting. A part of this fund 
had been loaned to Shotwell, who gave bond to 
Hendrickson, as treasurer of the fund, that in April 
ensuing the money should be returned. The 
treasurer of each preparative meeting claimed it. 
The court was appealed to, to decide which trea- 
surer was entitled to the money. Both meetings 
claimed to be in connexion with the yearly meet- 
ing in Philadelphia. But it appeared that there 
were two yearly meetings in Philadelphia, both 
claiming to be “the ancient yearly meetings of 
Friends of Philadelphia,” one meeting in Arch 
street, the other in Green street. Arch street wae 
the place where the meeting had been uniformly 
held. ‘The Hicksite seceders adjourned to Green 
street. Chief Jusiice Ewing delivered his opinion. 
He says, “ We are brought to the inquiry, which 
of these two bodies or meetings is the ancient 
yearly meeting of Friends of Philadelphia !” - 

“In the year 1826,” continues the Chief Jus- 
tice, “ at the prescribed time and place, a meeting 
was held. After the transaction of its business, 
it adjourned, according to the ancient and wonted 
form ‘ to meet in the next year at the usual time.’, 
This body thus convened and thus adjourned, was, 
without dispute, the Philadelphia yearly meeting 
of friends. On the third second day of April 1827, 
at the house on Arch street, the designated time 
and place, a meeting was assembled.” Here the 
meeting was organized, all parties taking their 
seats. The Chief Justice continues, “ This body 
thus convened was assuredly the yearly meeting, 
and up to the close of the forenoon, it sustained its 
constitutional existence. If that assemblage ceased 
to be the Philadelphia yearly meeting, something 
which eccurred subsequent to the close of the first 
sitting must have wrought out that result. 

«Such result was produced, say the defendant, 
Decow and the meeting whereby he was appoint- 
ed treasurer, (Decow was the treasurer of the se- 
cession body.) This body (say the Hicksite sece- 
ders) to be the yearly meeting of Friends, 
was dissolved, broken up into its individual ele- 
ments, and re-organized, in the yearly meeting 
which assembled in Green street, which became 
invested with the constitutional powers and rights 
incident to the Philadelphia yearly meeting, and 
the succession, or rather the continuance of the 
saine body, which had been formed in the seven- 
teenth century at Burlington, and had from thence 
conducted and governed the affairs of the society, 
and connected with itself the subordinate meetings, 
and this whele religious community.” 

You cannot fail to see, my dear brother, the 
striking similarity that exists between the conduct 
and claims of the Hicksite party in the Quaker 
church, and these of the seceders from our own. 

Both Chief Justic Ewing and Justice Drake, de- 
cided that the meeting in Green street was not 
and could not be the ancient yearly meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia, and consequently that 
Decow was not the treasurer of the Chesterfield 
preparative meeting’s school fund. 

.. Chief Justice Ewing’s remarks are worthy of 
being noted. “If,” says he, “a portion of this re- 
- ligiovs community found, or believed to exist, in 
another ion, such feelings and views as render- 


ei] it ‘impracticable for them any longer to frater- 


‘nize, any longer peacefully, harmoniously and 
fitably to méet and commuie and worship together, 
a very sufficient reason in conscience, may have 
been thereby afforded them to withdraw, to make 
a quiet retreat: And the principles of the govern- 
ment under which we have the happiness to live, 
would have sustamed them.in the measure, and 
allowed them to join any other religious commu- 
nity, or form another of 
for religious purposes. t the existence of suc 
feelings and Le iy would not deprive those who 
remained, of their ancient name, rights, and privi- 
leges, if they retained their ancient faith and doc- 
trine, maintained their wonted testimonies, and 
adhered to their ancient standards; nor would the 
act of withdrawal, even if by a majority, confer on 
them the form and name, the power and authority 
of the ancient community.” | 

The case decided by the Supreme Court of the 
state-of New York, was similar in its origin with 
that above noticed. 

_It is the case of ‘Field vs. Field. The prepara- 
tive meeting of Friends at Purchase, Westchester 
county, New York, had a school fund, of which 
James Field was Treasurer. After the Hicksite 
rty had divided the Quaker community, the 
'reasurer of the fund joined the seceders, and 
Charles Field, to whom a part of the school fund 
had been loaned, refused to refund it to James 
Field, as he had been released from office, and 
Thomas Carpenter appointed in his stead. Hence 
the suit: was brought. James Field continued to 
be the Treasurer of the Hicksite meeting. 

The monthly meetings of the society of Friends 
are always opened by the Clerk, who reads the 
minute to that effect, after which the meeting pro- 
ceeds to business. At the monthly meeting when 
the division or secession took place, Henry Griffin, 
the Clerk duly appointed, was prevented from tak- 
ing his seat at the Clerk’s table as usual, by the 
violent and tumultuous conduct of some of the 
Hicksite party, who compelled him and _ those 
friends who wished to preserve the order of the 
meeting, to leave the house and withdraw to the 
yard, where he opened the monthly meeting in the 


usual manner, and proceeded with its business. 
This history, and that of the conduct of the seced- 
ers from our Church, are substantially the same. 
The cause came on for trial before the Circuit 
Court of Oyer and Terminer, held at Bedford, 
Westchester county, New York, September 1830. 
he jury decided in favour of the Hicksites. But 
the cause was carried before the Supreme Court of 
the State, on a bill of exceptions, for the purpose 
of obtaining a new trial. A new trial was granted. 
_ The following extracts from the opinion of the 
Supreme Court, will serve to show their views of 
the merits of the case. 
“It is true, by the turbulence of some of the 
members, he (the Clerk) was prevented from tak- 
ing his seat at the table in the room prepared for 
the meeting, and was compelled to hold it in an 


adjacent place, but this did not deprive him of his 
r. Beman. Were | Office, or prevent the discharge of his duty, nor the 


orderly organization of the meeting ; much Jess did 
it legalize the tumultuous assemblage which he 
lett, who were without the only officers that, ac- 
cording to their ancient and accustomed proceed- 
ings, could organize them, or dispose of their busi- 
ness. The question is not whether the meeting, 
in the absence of the Clerk, or of his incompetency 
to act, from any other cause, had not the power to 
appuint one in his place. ‘T'here can be no doubt 
it would have that- power from necessity, and to 
preserve it from dissulution. But can they be 
mere force and caprice drive away this officer, 
whose term had not expired, in violation of all] thy 
forms of their proceedings, and principles of their 
society. 

‘The act was done by force of a disorderly and 
promiscuous assemblage of Friends, against estab- 
lished usage and acknowledged rules of proceed- 
ing, and which numbers cannot justify or legalize. 
Was the meeting to be broken up by this proceed- 
ing! We think not. This would be virtually 
giving countenance and effect to acts of tumult and 
violence, over order and law. The Clerk, and 
those members of. the meeting who desired peace- 
ably to assemble, and transact its business accord- 
ing to the established rules and usage, were right 
in withdrawing and organizing for that purpose. 
Could there be a doubt of the propriety or legality 
of this course, if the organization of the meeting at 
the place appointed had been prevented by an as- 
semblage of persons other than the Friends! And 
what diiference in good sense, or in the judgment 
of Jaw, can there be whether the act of force and 
lawlessness was committed by friends or strangers? 
In this respect one had as much right as the other, 
or to speak more accurately, neither could claim 
any right or-authority thus to act or interfere.” 
Thus it appears that an officer of the body, though 
prevented by tumult and violence from discharging 
his duty, js nevertheless fully qualified to act. No 
disturbance can take from him his official rights. 
There is another point to be raised in this case, 
to which I have not yet adverted. The funds 
claimed by the plaintiffs are vested in trustees for 
charitable and pious uses. Such trusts are clearly 
under the protection of law. And the rule by 
which the Courts are governed in such cases is 
this, that the trusts shall be executed agreably to 
the intention of the original donors. This inten- 
tion, if not expressed in the instrument of convey- 
ance, may be collected and inferred from circum- 
stances. The funds now claimed were given to 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
for the maintenance of its doctrine and order. And 
the Courts will not permit the funds to be diverted 
from this object. Now it is incumbent on the se- 
ceders to show that they were the body contem- 
plated in the gifts of the original dunors ; and also 
to show that these funds will be. diverted from the 
intention of the donors, if they are permitted to re- 
main with the defendants. 

These principles have been fully established by 

recent decisions, both in England and in this coun- 

try. Irefer you to the case of the Attorney Ge- 

neral vs. Pearson, 3 Merivale’s reports, 352. This 

was a case where. a fund had been given toa dis- 

senting congregation for the maintenance of divine 

worship. ‘The deed did not express what kind of 

divine worship, whether Trinitarian or Unitarian, 

but the court were satisfied from other circum- 

stances, that the former was intended by the donor. 

The congregation became divided on this point of 
theology, and both parties claiming the fund, the 

question was raised before Lord Chancellor Eldon, 

who said, in his opinion, that “if the institution 

was established for the express purpose of such 

forms of religious worship, or the teaching of such 

particular docttines, as the founder has thought 

most conformable to the principles of the Christian 

religion, I do not apprehend that it is in the power 

of individuals, having the management of that in- 

stitution, at any time to alter the purpose for 

which it was founded, or to say to the remaining 

members, ‘ we have changed our opinions, and you, 

who assemble in this place for the purpose of hear- 

ing the doctrines, and joining in the worship, pre- 

scribed by the founder, shall no longer enjoy the 

benefit he intended for you, unless you conform to 

the alteration which has taken place in our opin- 

ions. In such a case, therefore, I apprehend, con- | 
sidering it as settled by the authority of that I have 
already referred to; that, where a congregation 

become dissentient among themselves, the nature 

of the original institution must alone be looked to, 

as the guide for the decision of the court, and that 

to refer toany other criterion as to the sense of the 

existing majority, would be to make a new insti- 

tution, which is altogether beyond the reach, and 

inconsistent with the duties and character of this 

court.” | 

Again. “If any number of the trustees are now 

seeking to fasten on this institution the promulga- 
tion of doctrines, contrary to those which it is thus 
manifest, were intended by the founders, [ appre- 
hend that they are seeking to do that which they 

have no power to do, and which neither they, nor 
all the other members of the congregation, can call 

upon a single remaining trustee to effectuate.” _ 

Lord Eldon again says, “ where a charitable in- 
stitution of this kind is founded, or say it were for 
a civi] purpose, that we may more temperately dis- 
cuss the subject. I apprehend then, that where a 
man gives his money to such an institution for a 
civil purpose, one of the duties of this court is to 
take care that those who have the management 
of it shall apply it to no other purpose, so long as 
it is capable of being applied according to the ori- 


ginal intention.” 
Qnce more, Lord Eldon says, referring as autho- 


facto. 


t 
rity, to a case which came: before the House of 


Lords from Scotland, “that if any persons seekin 
the benefit of-a trust for charitable purposes shoul 
incline to the adoption of a different system from 
that which was intended by the original donors and 
founders; and if others of those who are interested 
think proper to adhere to the original system, the 
leaning of the court must be to support those 
adhering to the original system, and not to sacrifice 
the original system to any change of sentiment 10 
the persons seeking the alteration, however com- 
mendable that proposed alteration may be.” | 
It is important that the trustees of those congre- 
gations in which there is likely to be any division 
or litigation, should be well acquainted with the 
rinciples here laid doown. Even if there be a 


rge majority of seceders in a particular congre- | 


gation, yet the courts will protect the rights, and : 
support the claim of those who remain and adhere | 
to the true General Assembly. For the funds and , 
property of a church must not be diverted from the 
— intention of the donors. 7 
This doctrine is clearly laid down .in the two 
American cases to which I have already called yoyr 
attention. 
In the case of Shotwell vs. Hendrickson and 
Decow, the question was, which of the defendants 
was the lawful treasurer of the school-fund of the 
Chesterfield preparative meeting. They were 
both thrown into the position of defendants, on a 
bill of interpleader. Giondsichiaeh was appointed | 
by the orthodox Friends, and Decow by the Hick- 
sites. Chief Justice Ewing, in his opinion on the 
case, said, “* We are now brought to issue between 
the parties, and are enabled to propound for solu- 
tion, the question on which their respective claims 


depend ; was this bodv the Chesterfield prepara- | 


tive meeting of Friends at Crosswicks, meant and 
mentioned in the establishment of the school fund? 
If it was, Stacy Decow is the successor and trea- 
surer. If not, Joseph Hendrickson remains in of- 
fice, and is entitled to the money.” Crosswicks 
was the place where the Hicksite meeting was 
held, by which Decow was appointed to the office 
of treasurer. 

The secedersin the case at bar, must show that 
the defendants have violated their trusts, misap- 
plied the funds of the church, and diverted them 
from the original intention of the donors. Where 
this cannot be made to appear, the courts will not 
and cannot interfere. In the case of Field. vs.. 
Field, the Supreme Court-of New York, held the 
following language: ‘So long as the forms and 
modes of proceeding by the association, under 
whose direction the original contributors placed 
the fund, are strictly complied with in its manage- 
ment and control, coucts of law are incompetent to 
interfere. If there has been, or is about to be, a 
diversion of the fund from the original purpose and 
object of it, under the form of legal and constitu- 
tional proceedings by the association, or otherwise, 
it belongs peculiarly to the jurisdiction of a court 
of equity to interpose and correct or prevent the 
error. ‘Thus, if the object of the original contribu- 
tors of this fund was tbe instruction and education 
of their children in the faith and doctrine of the 
Suciety of Friends, as understood and believed at 
the time it was placed under the direction of one 
of their associations or meetings, it is quite clear, 
both on principle and authority, that such objects 
should be strictly observed by those who have the 
management of it, and an ample remedy exists 
against any perversion of them. In such case, 
the question is not which faith or doctrine is the 
soundest or most orthodox? This is not the object 
of the inquiry, but for what object or purpose was 
the fund originally established“ by the founders of 
it? ‘The court proceeds to enforce the observance 
and execution of ascertained trusts in which rights 
of property are concerned, not the peculiar doc- 
trines or faith of either party, though their exis- 
tence and the nature of them, may be incidentally 
involved in the course of proceeding.” Hence we 
infer, that those who claim the funds of the Pres- 
byterian church in the United States, must show 
to the satisfaction of the court, that those who at 
present hold and control them, have diverted them 
from the object and purpose for which they were 
originally given. How this can be made to ap- 
pear, I am unable even to conjecture. ‘These 
funds are now flowing on in the same channels, 
and towards the same objects, that they have been 
since their establishment. The Board of Missions 
and the Theological Seminary, &c. are still the 
objects of appropriation. 

Moreover, these institutions continue to main- 
tain the same views of doctrine and Church order, 
that they have ever done. No change in senti- 
ment has occurred, and no diversion of funds has 
ever taken place. 

Permit me to advert again to the fact, that the 
question relating to the disowned Synods is one 
purely ecclesiastical. Cana court of law reverse 
the decisions of the General Assembly of 1837? 
The idea is preposterous. -Can any civil court, 
sit as a court of appeals or errors, over an ecclesi- 
astical court? The Constitution of the United 
States forbids it. As well might an ecclesiastical 
court review and reverse the decisions of a civil 
court. ‘Thus Church and State would be virtually 
united. 

The two jurisdictions are entirely distinct and 
separate. And they are.both bound to respect each 
other’s acts and decisions, and are not at liberty to 
interfere with each other. This principle is fully 
acknowledged by Chief Justice Ewing, in the case 
of Shotwell, already cited. “The world at large,” 
says the Chief Justice, “ and especially those who 
have not closely observed the practical! operations 
of these (Quaker) principles, in the peace, and 
harmony, and prosperity, of the internal affairs of 
this religious community, may be strongly inclined 
to call in question their expediency. A republican 
spirit may see no just rule, but in the voice of a 
majority. A jealousy of power may suspect too 
much confidence in the fairness and candour of 
the Clerk. But the conclusive answer to all such 
suggestions and suspicions is, that they are free to 
act as their judgment and consciences may dictate 
We are not lo interfere with their Church govern. 
ment, any more thar with their modes of faith and 
worship. We are to respect their institutions, and 
to sustain them. Nbr can any individual be here- 
by aggrieved. He is under no restraint to remain 
among them. Whenever he is persuaded that 
either their faith or their practice, does not accord 
with his own views of reason and scripture, he is 
at liberty to leave them, and seek elsewhere, more 
purity, more spirituality, more Christian and scrip- 
ture order, more safety, more republicanism, or 
more peace.” 

It was an act of Church government to declare 
the Plan of Union unconstitutional. 
that which declared the four Synods to be no 
longer in our connexion. The Assembly decided 
that these Synods never were in our connexion, 
de jure ; and that they should be no longer so, de 
This act affected neither ministerial stand- 
ing, nor rights of property. It was not a judicial, 
but a legislative act. ‘The ministers in the four 
Synods were not separated from their churches, 
but from our own. ‘The decision of the Assembly 
was, that it had no lawful jurisdiction over the 
churches and ministers within those Synods, in as 
much as the Plan of Union, which placed them 
nominally under our care, was unconstitutional, 
and therefore null and void, ab initio. This was 
clearly within the power of our system of Church 
government. And no civil court can interfere 
with its legitimate administration. 

I have thus, my dear-brother, expressed to you, 
at much greater length than I had intended, my 
humble opinion on the merits of this case. And I 
probably should not have troubled you with a word 
on the subject, but for the fact, that some of the 
churches in this region, are exposed to the difficul- 
ties that may arise out of it. You are aware that 
the delegate from the Clinton Presbytery acted 
with the secession body. I have some hope that 
his Presbytery will not sanction his proceedings; 
and I am perfectly satisfied that the Synod of Mie- 
sissippi will fully co-operate with the Assembly, in 
the work of reform. 

It is desirable that the people, where difficulties 
are likely to occur, should be made acquainted with 
the merits of the case, that they may not be taken 
by surprise, nor hurried into precipitate decisions 
and acts. 

I have not said any thing on the subject of Abo- 
lition, because it is. unnecessary. At the South, 
we perfectly understand that the secession body 
are abolitionists, almost, if not quite, to a man. 


the 11th inst., in Sinepuxent bay, Md., by the cap. 


So also was | ; 


With Dr. Beman at the head of a committee on 


petitions for abolition, the South is at no loss to as- 
certain.the character of the whole seceding body. 
If they gain the fundsof the Church, I tly fear 
that before two years, they will be partly expended 
on the support of abolition societies and measures. 

We all here rejoice in the deliverance with 
which our Church has been blessed. May she 


shine brighter and brighter, and faithfully perform 
her Master’s work. I am, dear brother, yours in 
the bonds of Christian affection, 


S. G. WINCHESTER. 
Natches, June 26th, 1838. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Philadelphia Bank Convention—A Bank Conven-. 
tion met in Philadelphia on Monday 23d inst., in which 
Banks from the following States were directly repre- 
sented or had agreed to adopt the resolutions passed - 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Delaware, Virginia, 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Kentucky. 
Mr. J. B. Morris, President of the Mechanics’ Bank of 
Baltimore, was elected to preside over its deliberations, 
and Mr. E. Chauncey was appointed Sccretary. The 
question of a resumption of specie payments on a par- 
ticular day was discussed at length, and resulted in the 
carrying of the following resolution, it is said by a 
unanimous vote. 

“ Resolved, that the Banks represented in this Con- 
vention, will resume specie payments on the 13th day 
of August next, and recommend that day for the adop- 
tion of the Banks generally.” 


Counterfeits.—The Boston Couricr of Saturday, ob- 
serves ;—Mr. Clark, exchange broker, yesterday left 
for our inspection five fifty dollar counterfeit bills of | 
the new Bank of the United States, which are calcu- 
lated to deceive those who are unacquainted with the 
pate. The bills that we have seen arc all dated 
December 2d, 1836, lettered D on both ends, Nos. 177, 
776, 824, 839, and 866; signed for S. Jaudon, Cashier, 
S. Mason; fer N. Biddle, President G. W. Fairman. 
The paper is rather thin and has an vily appearance; 
the centre vignette of the banking house is tolerably 
well executed, but the heads on each end of the bill 
are very coarsely engraved. 

Reading Rail Road.—The rail road between Read. 
ing and Norristown has been completed and the line 
of communication between Philadelphia and Reading 
is now opened. The distance is performed in less than 
four hours, 

Naval.—The U. S. frigate Columbia, Commodore 
Read, and sloop of war John Adams, were at Madeira 
on the 7th June. A letter from an officer on board 
the Columbia, states that “a young man named John 
Kemp, fell from the main-top-gallant yard to the deck, 
and was instantly killed. The officers and ship’s com- 
pany have’contributed six or seven hundred dollars 
for the benefit of his mother, who is a respectable 
woman in Greenwich village, city of New York. 


Coal.—Two large tracts of Cannel coal have been 
discovered in the valley of the Kentucky river. 


Silk.—Ciiizens of New Jersey in the vicinity of | 


Princeton, are extensively engaged in the culture of 
silk. Mr. Jerome has one million of silk worms and 
about one hundred thousand Morus Multicaulis in a 
thriving condition. 

Fires.—We learn from a postscript to the Harris- 
burg Intelligencer, that a destructive fire occurred in 
that town on Friday 20th inst. The following shows 
the extent of the fire: 3 

“ Our town has this afternoon experienced the most 
destructive fire known here for years. Half a square, 
between Walnut and Market, and Fourth and Fifth 
strects, has been destroyed. The fire originated in 
a stable belonging to Mr. Osler, near Graydon’s foun- 
dry, thence it communicated to the lumber yard of 
Messrs. Hollman & Simmons, adjuining the new brick 
building of Capt. C. F. Muench, which, together with 
some ten or a dozen frame buildings, were entirely de- 
stroyed. Messrs. Hollman & Simmons, Colder & 
Shannon, are the principal sufferers. The property of 
Capt. Muench was ensared. Every thing was done 
by the fire companies and citizens that could be done, 
and the progress of-the flames were arrested, even 
after many had despaired and given up the splendid 
Lutheran church and adjoining block as lost beyond 
hope.” 

The extensive cotton factory of Mr. Russell, Leba- 
non, Ohio, was destroyed by fire on the night of the 
24th ult. 


Five dwelling houses were destroyed by fire in the 
village of Litiz, Pa., on the night of the 16th inst. 


Afflicting Event.—Six persons were drowned on 


sizing of a boat—thcir names are as follow: Rachel 
Hudson, Ann Hudson, and Mary Hudson, daughters 
of Thomas Hudson; Nancy Bowen, and James Hick- 
man knd his sister. 

Terrific (Mass.) Monday, 
July 16.—Last Thursday night, we experienced one of 
the most terrific explosions ever witnessed here before. 
It appeared that the Powder Magazine, containing 800 
lbs. of powder, was fired by some daring villains, and 
the damage it did was truly terrible. The Magazine 
was situated in the burying ground, nearly in the cen- 
tre of the village, and every building within 100 rods, 
was more or less injured. One house, of brick, owned 
by N. Strong, about five rods from the Magazine, was 
damagcd about $600. The roof was very much shat- 
tered—windows all bruken in—the walls moved some 
inches—the barns and sheds nearly prostrated, &c. 
The large brick school house was also considerably 
injured; sashes, windows, and doors, broken in—fen- 
ces and wood house prostrated—bricks were driven 
through the walls—stones weighing 300 weight were 
carried ten or‘twelve rods. The Congregational, Bap- 
tist, and Ejiscopal Churches, Town House, Medicul 
Institution, and Boarding house, had most of the win- 
dows, sashes and all, broken in. The damage of the 
Medical Institution is irreparable. The Museum at- 
tached, which is considered one of the most valuable 
in the United States, is very much injured, many of 
the wax figures, skeletons, &c., being shivered in 

ieces. 

2 The Hotel of Warriner & Russels, Hotel of L. 
Brown, Buel & Colt’s store, Howard’s store, Bulkley’s 
store, Printing office of P. Allen & Son, were also 
very much injured, besides many dwelling houses. 
And it is a miracle that there was no one killed. It 
caused a great deal of excitement; several have been 
arrested under suspicion. The boys in the village 
have been engaged, a!]l summer, in every kind of mis- 
chief, such as firing cannon in the night, &c., &c., and 
probably the same ones have fired the Magazine. Pitts. 
field village looks gloomy with the windows al! out of 
the buildings, and others prostrated. The damage is 
estimated at $5000. The noise of the explosion was 
heard fourteen miles or more.—Northampton Whig. 


Cold Water.—The Baltimore American says:—A 
respectable gentleman of this city has requested us to 
state that almost immediate relief may be afforded to 
persons who imprudently drink too much cold water 
during the prevalence of hot weather, by administering 
fifteen drops of Spiritus Salis in about a wine glass 
full of any kind of spirituous liquor. The spiritus sa- 
lis may be procured at any apothecary’s shop. 

A correspondent of the New York Journal of Com- 
merce, has the following upon the subject of recover- 
ing persons who are suffering under the effects of 
drinking freely of cold water when overheated : 

“On a hot summer day, fifteen or more years ago, 
I saw a labouring man lying in the lower part of 
Greenwich street, apparently lifeless, from drinking 
cold water. One or more physicians, and several 
others about him, were attempting ineffectually to 
rouse him. At Jength Dr. Perkins, who then lived 
in that neighbourhood, came along, and was called to. 
He looked at the man, and instantly called for “ boil- 
ing water and a napkin.” A dish kettle of hot water 
was soon forth-coming from a neighbouring kitchen, 
and a large napkin was thrown, recking from the 
boiling water, upon the naked stomach of the unfortu- 
nate man. The effect was wonderful—the patient 
—— and in little more than an hour was able to 
stand. 


Charleston, July 17.—Steam Packet Neptune.—We 
learn that the steam packet Neptune was bought this 
morning by the new Steam Packet Co. for the sum of 
$50,060. We are happy thus to announce that the 
ownership of this splendid steam packet is still con- 
tinued principally in those citizens in South Caroli- 
na who originated the enterprise.— Patriot. ; 


Florida.—The Tallahassee papers of the 30th ult., 
state that “Gov. Call and the Indian agents, Messrs. 
Walker and Boyd, have recently succeeded in making 
a treaty with John Walker and Econ Chatamicco’s 
tribes of Apalachicola Indians. ‘The treaty provides 
for their removal on the 20th of October next. The 
Indians are paid for their lands and improvements, 
and a liberal allowance for their emigration. This 
treaty has long been desirable—the contact of the In- 
dians with the whites in the neighbourhoods of settle- 
ments bordering on the reserve, is productive of bad 
consequences to both parties. The reservation too oc- 
cupies some of the best lands in the territory, which 
will be settled immediately on the extinguishment of 
the Indian title.” 


Figs.—We have not had a good fig year since 1828, 
owing to the destructiun of the trees at different periods 
during the interval, by the severity of the frost. The 


some remarably fine ones in our 
market, and we indul that there will soon 
be plenty of them. No fruit is more innocent, and 
-when in perfecti 
| more delicious and nutritive-— Norfolk Herald. : 

Sheep Killed.—During the thunder shower on the 
afternoon of July 5th, a flock of 28 sheep, belonging to 
Mr. Samuel Davis of Westhampton, were killed by 
lightning at one shock. They were crowded together 
upon a bare rock.—Hampshire Gazeite. 


Warmest Weather in thirty years.—The Portland 
Mirror says,—We learn that on the 9th inst. the ther- 
mometor kept by Professor Cleaveland, in Brunswick, 
and which has the same position for thirty years 
past, stood, at the hour of 11 A. M. at 983—half a 
degree higher than at — other time for the whole 
thirty years. On Wednesday, the 11th inst. the same 
thermometcr was up to 99}. 


Counterfeiters Stopped.—Two men were arrested on 
Thursday week at St. Albans Bay, Vt. with $459, 
counterfeits on the U.S. Bank, Chenango Bank, Far- 
mers and Mechanics Bank, Burlington, Vt. and Ex- 
change Bank, Hartford. They are supposed to be 
connected with persons recently arrested here.—New 
York Sun. 


Canadian Affairs.—The Toronto Patriot, July 13, 
says: “ Thirty-four of the state prisoners who have 
confessed their guilt, and thrown themselves on the 
mercy of the Government, will leave this day in the 
William IV. for Kingston. Seventeen of them are 
sentenced to three years’ hard labour in the penitenti- 
ary, at the end of which term they are bound to ex- 
patriate themselves for ever. The other seventeen are 
sent for safe keeping in Fort Henry, or such other 
place as the commander of the forces may think pro- 
per, till her Majesty’s pleasure respecting them can be 
known. The seventeen sentenced to hard labour seem 
the most ignorant and misguided of the lot. Of course 
it is expected the sentence of the remainder will be 
more severe. Two were discharged yesterday, par- 
doned, W. G. Edmonston, grandsun of the late Col. 
Graham, and Chas, Low, a captain of rebels. Some 
strong circumstances, it is understood, appeared in 
evidence to induce the Executive to extend pardon to 
these men. About a third of the number claim to be 
Americans. 

The two men recently arrested on Grindstone 
Island, on suspicion of belonging to Johnson’s band, 
have been tried and acquitted, it appearing from the 
testimony adduced that they were quiet and inoffensive 
inhabitants of the Island. 

Col. John S. Vreeland, was lately tried in the United 
States Circuit Court, at Detroit, for being engaged du- 
ring the last winter in setting on foot and preparing 
means for a military expedition against the territory of 
Great Britain. He was found guilty, and sentenced 
to one year’s imprisonment and a fine of one thousand 
dollars.° The collector of the port of Detroit has 
seized the sloop Texas, of sixteen guns, for a violation 
of the revenue laws of the United States. The arms 
of the Scott Guards, taken on the night of the 3d inst. 
from their armory at Monroe, Michigan, have not been 
discovered. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The steam ship Royal William, Capt. Swainson, 
which sailed from Liverpool on the 5th instant, arriv- 
ed at New York on Tuesday afternoon, 24th inst. The 
London dates are of the 4th inst., Liverpool to the 
5th, and Paris to the 2d. 

The coronation of the young Queen Victoria took 
place on the day appointed, (the 28th ult.,) with the 
utmost conceivable magnificence, gorgeous pageantry, 
and loyal enthusiasm. 

Owing to the engrossing nature of the ceremony of 
the Coronation, there has been very little business 
transacted in London for the preceding ten days. 

Mr. John Van Buren, Governor Cass, and Col. 
Thorne were presented to the Queen at her levee, 
held June 20, being the anniversary of her Majesty’s 
accession. 

A Mr. Woulfe, catholic, has been appointed chief 
Baron in Ireland, succeeding the deceased Baron Joy. 
It is said that the place was offered to Mr. O’Connell, 
and also the mastership of the Rolls, but that he de- 
clined both. 

There is nothing definite as to the harvest of Eng- 
land; but, under the most favourable circumstances, 
it is scarcely possible for it to be a fair average crop. 

The London money markct had been dull through- 
out several days. 

United States Bank shares had run up to 25$l., divi- 
dend off 2541. 

The French and other European continental intelli- 
gence received by this conveyance, is of much interest, 
but conveys no new facts uf importance. The ten- 
dency of all the news contained in the Paris journals 
is to show that the aspect of political affairs had not 
improved, while it offers no indication of the probable 
period at which matters would reach their crisis. 

The Grand Review of the National Guards at Paris 
by Louis Philippe, took place on Sunday, 10th ult., 
without any attempt on the life of the King. The ut- 
most precautions had been taken to prevent any acci- 
dent. 

The civil war in Spain still continuéd, but with in- 
creasing chances for the Queen. Espartero gained 
on the 22d ult. an important advantage over the Car. 
list Chief Guergue, at Pennecerrada, which place he 
subsequently entered. 

The King of Sardinia is said to have been visited 
with insanity, and the Pope’s minister of war is dead. 

The Hanoverian Second Chamber has decided 
against the King and his new constitution. 


ENGLAND. 


A curious and not very wise document was laid on 
the table of the House of Commons June 27th, being 
a list of five questions supposed to have been addressed 
to Sir Francis Head, relating to his conduct in Canada, 
with his answers thereto, by way of explanation. 
~ The questions were, in substance, why he sent all 
the troops out of the province—why he allowed Mac. 
kenzie to say what he chose, write what he chose, 
and do what he chose—whether the burning of the 
Carvline was not calculated to increase the excitement 
among the border inhabitants of the United States in 
favour of the rebels—why Sir Francis in his speeches 
and messages and despatches uttered reflections 
against the people and institutions of the United 
States—and finally why he passed through New York 
on his way to England. 

The answers of Sir Francis, are quite as injudicious, 
not to “~ foolish, as any of his former exploits on 
paper, and prove him to be about as ill-fitted for the 
government of a British province, as for any other 
public station, requiring temper and discretion, as 
any gentleman that could conveniently be selected. 

te the House of Lords, June 22d, a petition was 
presented from merchants of Liverpool, complaining 
of the blockade of Mexico by the French. Lord Mel- 
bourne said the subject had not escaped the attention 
of the government. It was of great importance and 


‘ deserved the utmost consideration. 


Tue Coronation oF HER Magsesty VicTorta THE 
rirst.—The long expected morning, when a pageant 
was to be witnessed, which none of the present gene. 
ration will perhaps ever sce again, was ushered in under 
the most imposing appearances. The sky, as early as 5 
o’clock, presented a gloomy appearance, and occasional 
showers seemed but the herald of more determined 
and continuous rain. Notwithstanding these unfavour- 
able appearances, St. James’ Park, even at that early 
hour, contained vast numbers of individuals, attracted 
to witness the imposing spectacle of the coronation pro- 
cession. Before half past seven o’clock the weather 
cleared up, the sun broke out, and the previous rain 
only added to the effect of the proceedings by laying 
the dust, and giving additional verdure to the foliage 
of the trees. 

Exactly at ten minutes after ten o’clock the head of 
the cavalcade emerged from the triumphal arch into 
Piccadilly, where an immense mass of persons had 
been assembled from an early hour. Their attention 
was first attracted by the carriages of the foreign resi- 
dent ministers, which issued in tolerable quick succes- 
sion, being preceded by a squadron of Life Guards. In 
a somewhat: more slow and stutely style came the 
carriages of the foreign ambassadors extraordinary, 
many of which, from the splendour of their decora- 
tions ani the magnificent liveries of the attendants, 
excited loud admiration. Marshal Soult and his ex- 
quisite equipage were instantly recognized, and he was 
at once greeted with a loud burst of cheering. When 
all these carriages had passed, a detachment of Life 
Guards issued, announcing, as it were, the approach of 
the members of the royal family. The excitement of 
the crowd increased; and as their royal highnesses 
passed they were received with the usual demonstra- 
tions of respect. The Duchess of Kent, whose relation 
towards our youthful sovereign naturally rendered her 
an object of peculiar interest, was loudly cheered ; and 
her royal highness repeatedly bowed in acknowledge- 
ment. 

A considerable space of time was occupied by the 
passage of the Queen’s twelve carriages, conveying the 
lords and ladies in waiting and the other members of 
the household. During this interval the impatience of 
the multitude gradually increased, and every eye was 
anxiously turned towards the gateway, in the hope of 
descrying the well-known cream coloured horses of the 
state carriage. At length, after the rapid passage of a 
brilliant military staff, and the slow parade of the 
Yeomen of the Guard in their fantastic but rich cos- 


present summer, however, promises a fine crop; we 


tume, the state coach emerged from the archway. 


rfection, few descriptions can be cited as | i 


instantly broken,a 


tolerably quick pace, her Majesty et most graci- 
i was kept with 


passed ; then the long lines, which had hitherto dis- 
played such striki ; 
the crowd bu 


the bonds in which they had been with diffieulty re- 
strained, flooded the road. ‘. 
At half past eleven, after going through the streets 
reviously designated, her Majesty alighted at the 
estern door of the Abbey. She Hed no symp- 


‘toms of fatigue or indieposition, but gracefully ac- 


knowledged at this point, as at others, the warm cheet- 
ing of the people, which continued till, by the driving 
away of the.carriages, they knew that she had entered 
the Abbey. 

At the western door her Majesty was received by 
the noblemen bearing the Regalia, and the Bishops 
bearing the patina, chalice, and the Bible.. She then 
repaired to her robing ehamber, and having been 
robed, advanced up the nave in the choir,.the ehoris- 
ters singing, “ I was glad when they said unto me, we 
will go to the House of the Lord.” 

The Queen made her first appearance in the choir 
of the immense abbey in which she was to be crowned 
Queen of more than a hundred millions.of people, in a 
very neat and simple dress. Her gown was of the 
purest satin, covered with a transparent dress of white 
blond lace, and 2 circle of diamonds glistened in her 
hair. The effect of this attire, was spoiled by a huge 
and ponderous train of velvet and gold, which, how- 
ever, as a Queen she was compelled to wear, and 
which was borne by eight young ladies, daughters of 
peers. The ladies who performed this service, and 
who are called “ maids of honour,” were dressed all 
alike, in white satin, and wore small white roses in 
their hair. 

On ascending the choir of the cathedral, on the steps 
leading to what is called the theatre, she was compelled 
to pause nearly a minute, and thus the immense au- 
dience had an opportunity of gazing on the young 
creature without an intervening obstacle. The papers 
describe her. as slightly affected with the grandeur of 
the scene around her, and the acclamations which 
greeted her; but she is said to have then walked with 
grace and self-possession to the scat, at which she was 
to receive the “homage” of the nobility and titled 
clergy. . 

During the ceremony of the “ homage,” rather a lu- 
dicrous accident occurred: Lord Rolle, had reached 
the tip top step ‘of the elevated dais, or platform, on 
which stood the throne, before which he was to kneel 
and kiss the Qucen’s hand, when his lordship’s toes 
slipping, pitched him right backwards, and se Lord 
Rolle rolled heels over head down the whole flight of 
steps to the next landing place, in the sight, and to the 
irresistible diversion of forty or fifty thousand specta- 
tors. He did not slide down, but fairly rolled over and 
over, till he became seated with his back toward ma- 
jesty, and his face and feet toward all the rest of the 
world. However, he soon recovered a perpendievlar 
position, wheeled about, and reascended the steps with 
as good grace as possible, and the good-natured queen 
rose from her seat, extended her hand to him, and ecx- 
pressed a hope that his lordship was not materially in- 
jured—for which, of course, she was vastly applauded. 

At half past one precisely, a discharge of 41 guns an- 
nounced that the crown had been placed on the brows 
of Queen Victoria, and a general shout of “ God save 
the Queen !”” followed, which lasted for several minutes. 
The august ceremony was concluded at 35 minutes 
after three, which was clearly indicated ‘to those who 
were outside of the Abbey by the joyous shouts which 
burst forth from the assembled nobility and gentry 
within its sacred confines. 

The affair passed off with spirit and harmony, and 
was altogether the most splendid coronation reeorded 
in English history. The chivalry of all Europe seems 
to have been called forth on this occasion, and the for- 
eign embassies vied with each other in displaying the 
most gorgeous paraphernalia that money could pro- 
cure. London, and indeed, all England, was entirely 
absorbed with the festivities which the occasion called 
forth, and the papers are completely filled with de- 
scriptions of the event. 


TURKEY AND EGYPT. 


The latest accounts from Constantinople reeeived in 
Paris was the 7th June, up to which day the principal 
portion of the Turkish fleet remained in the Bospho- 
rus. Several ships had left it and proceeded for un- 
known destinations; but it was believed, with orders 
to rendezvous at a particular point, where it would be 
joined by the main body of the fleet, and thence pro- 
ceed to Egypt and Syria—for it was no longer doubted 
that to chastise and depose Mehemet Ali, and once 
more to bring Egypt and Syria completely under the 
Ottoman yoke—(and not Tanis)—was the object of the 
armament. 

The land forces of the Turkish empire had been 
similarly placed on a war footing. Efforts nearly in- 
credible had been made to train and increase the Otte- 
man army, and with so much success as to bring its 
numbers up to 120,000 men—of whom 40,000 were re- 


.gularly equipped and disciplined after the European 


fashion. 

On his side, Mehemet Ali was not idle. He had 
given formal notice of his intention, in future, to with- 
hold the tribute he had been accustomed to pay the 
Sultan, and knowing the consequence, had spared no 
exertion to meet and measure his strength with the 
enemy. His fleet (lessened by a fine ship of the line 
burned by the hand of an incendiary) lad already 
sailed from the roads of Alexandria for the Syrian 
coast. Every soldier capable of bearing arms had 
been equally scnt thither, under pretence that the.in- 
surrection of the Druses was not yet quelled.. The 
Viceroy himself had left, or was on the point of leav- 
ing Alexandria, for Upper Egypt. 

It does not appear that the Sultan’s —s is ilk 
supplied, and, indeed, it was surmised that Russian 
gold had found its way into it—but the financial con- 
dition of Mehemet Ali was miserable im the extreme. 
It would'seem that he had been, amid his other occu- 
pations, reading somewhat attentively the speeches of 
the French Minister of Finance, and to have founded 
upon them some illogical speculations; for we find 
that caleulating on “the commercial crisis in the 
United States” of America, and its disasterous effects 
upon agriculture and commerce, he had contemplated 
a failure of the cotton erop among us,and had resolved 
to hold over the immense quantity of that article 


| already in his own stores, in the expectation of a vast 


rise in its value, and to supply his immediate wants 
had resorted to loans. | 


MINUTES OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
The Minutes of the last General Assembly are now 
published, and will be transmitted as speedily as possi- 


ble to those entitled to them. 
JOHN MeDOWELL, Stated Clerk. 


NOTICE. 

The Monthly Prayer Meeting for the Divine bless- 
ing to attend the Tract Distribution, will be held on 
Monday evening next, at eight o’clock, in the Lecture 
Room of the First Dutch Reformed Church, (Rev. Mr. 
Hardenberg’s,) Crown street, above Race. The Tract 
visiters, Ward superintendents, and the friends of this 
cause generally, are invited to be present. ‘ 
COMMUNICATION. 


From the Rev. Wm. R. Dewitt, Harrisburg, Pa. - 


> IMPEDIMENTS OF SPEECH. 


During a recent visit to Philadelphia, I made it my 
business to become acquainted with Mr. D. F. New-. 
ton, and his Institution for the cure of impediments of 
specch, No. 41 North Eighth street. Of Mr. Newton’s 
moral character 1 was led to form a high estimate. 
He appears devoted to the moral ard intelleetual im- 
provement of his stadents.- From the principles of his 
system, as far as I was capable of examining them, 
and the result of his instructions, which I myself wit- 
nessed, I have the utmost confidence in his ability to 
cure the most inveterate stammerer who will devote. 
the requisite time and attention to his instructions. 

Wm. R. Dewirr.. 

Harrisburg, June 27, 1838.—1t* 


UESTIONS ON ROMANS.—An Exposition of: 

a Portion of the Epistle to the Romans,.in the 

form of Questions and Answers. Designed for Sab- 
bath Schools and Bible Classes. By J. J. Jane- 
way, D.D. 18mo. Just published and forsale by 
the Presbyterian Tract and Sunday-seheol Book So. 


ciety. 
WM. S. MARTIEN, 
S. E. Corner George and Seventh streets, Philadelphia. 


ESTPHALIA HAMS.—Just received a-further- 

supply of Westphalia Hams of very superior. 

quality. Their peculiar sweetness and delicious. fla. 

vor have won for them a well merited celebrity over all 
Hams cured in this country. For sale b 

BALDWIN & COLTON, . 

Tea Dealers and Family Grocers, No. 244 Market 

. street, above Seventh, south side. | 

july 28—3t 
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HUMAN: SACRIFICES IN INDIA. 
The following may be considered, we be- 


> 


Moos T JOY INSTITUTE.—The Mount Joy 
Institute is located in the pleasant village of 


UPERIOR STATIONERY.—English, French, 
and American Stationery, of superior quality, 
avill be prmug kept at No. 77 Chesnut street, lato 
the store of Mr. William Hyde. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


derived from the best soils. The estimated 
Ravages of the Plague.—Dr. Bulard, in his 


_| profit per sere, both ‘as to silk and beet-sugty, 


Mount Joy, Lancaster county, Pa., twelve miles from 


appears s0 various, that your committee lieve, a fresh addition to the extensive in-| Lancaster ci il Road, 

| _ [leave the-different -individuale to speak for) formation already made public of the super-/ journal La Peste, publisbed es a supplement Banks, Public Offices, and Merchants, | about the ely Philedel 
Bow lyes:im the documents annexed to thisj stitious and abominable. practices of certain to the journal.de Smyrne, gives the following | _. and two heure Gross Fars ory 
three thé myriad years gone by, themselves itr will be supplied with articles suitable to their purposes arrisburg, with each of which, 
| menateas endset, ¥etlivednot l= » |geport’s and they will also leave, with thesame | native castes of India. The Madras U; S. | statistic of the ravages of the plague :-—‘ Be- | _ the qualities of which may be relied on. j and with Lancaster, there is a daily communication ; 
Teeference, the variety and mode of culture. | Gazette, (December 27th,) relates, with proper | tween 1800 and 1837, the disease appeared| BOOKS will be made to any pattern, in adjoining buildings an upen woodland of 
Gowed, bird veng—the exrth,the Morus multicaulis has, for some years, | feelings of surprise and horror, the subjoined | within the Ottoman empire nine times at Tre- | the most substantial manner. An assortment of Com. | of moral character, 
wee portion free 3 bon | been considered the most valuable variety of | particulars of certain human sacrifices, which | bisond, six times at Constantinople and Smyr- development of the mental faculties: and A 


Iwas nova living soul. 


"Of eountless millions that Bave been, 
record lives; nor trace is seen; 
earth is n, the heavens are blue, 
_vAs they with death hed naught to do. 
And new I live, and breathe, and move— 
_ Life with its wondrous powers to prove ;. 

Awake to knowledge of things past, 
In life not long to last. 


since the world began, 

ftothe mindofman; 

_ © Unewledge in insect, flower, and stone— 
learn:all natures but my own. 


"Phe undiscovered, undefined, 

regions oftheheartandmind;; - 
. » Where wing of thought has never soared, 
Realms by the poet unexplored ; 


Revolving these—to ear, heart, eye, 
. -Mysterious seems it man should die ; 
like.a God, in soul supreme, 
|, Wet evanescent as a dream. 


Days, years, pass on, and I am not— 

mee myriads heretofore forgot ; 

. £ speck of life, a mound of earth, 
inct as I had never birth. 


- A leaf, now green, now dark, now sear, 
A drop of dew, a human tear ; 
_ A wandering wind that moans, then sleeps, 
_ A-rain drop in the boundless deeps. 
en Ages in light sweet flowers will blow © 
_. Above, whilet I am dust below; 


_ And “joy and beauty hand in hand”. 
. Make Eden of the living land. — 


O God! and wilt thou never more 
~ ‘This life, resumed, again restore ? 
~ Can that which knows there is a God 
- Again be nothing but a clod? 3 


_ Great Animator of this dust! 

Obreathe in me sublimer trust 
Than that which, grovelling, sinks to steep 
This ending life in endless sleep! 


_~* My bed in dust and deepest night 
-’ ‘Thy word can fill with heavenly light ; 
- And make the flowers about my grave 
~ With a triumphant beauty wave. 


‘Thy word can wake heaven's bow, to span 
- With radiant arch the grave of man; 

_ Can fill with promise bright the void— 
The doubt, the dread to be destroyed. 


This flesh may cromble, and this bone 
In dust on wildest winds be strown, 
But at thy call shall wing its way— 

' Death shall be life, and darkness day. 


From the Herald and Sentinel. 
THE DYING BABE. 


Mamma, I sec a cherub there, 
That beckons me away— 

Sey, shall IT go with it, mamma, © 

want to hear it play. 


It has a little harp, mamma, 
All beantiful and bright, 

And round its head a dazzling ring 
Of never fading light. 


_ It has such pretrv wings, mamma, 
See, see, it beckoned then! 
Indeed I want to go, mamma, 
[’ll soon be back again! 


I heard it sing just now, mamma, 
O! such a heavenly air, 

my little bosom beat with joy,— 

odeed I must go there. 


_ Lhope you will not cry, mamma, 
When I have goneaway, _ 

For I shall never more feel pain, 
In those sweet realms of day. 


Farewell! Farewell! my dear mamma, 
It softly whispers, come! 

One kiss, before I go, mamma, 
Up to the cherub’s home. 


AGRICULTURE. 


_ We have before us four Congressional Re- 
ports of considerable importance, on agricul- 
tural subjects. 
Senate and the other in the House—relate to 
the introduction of important agricultural pro- 
“ducts into Florida, with a view to their na- 
turalization in the Southern States. Dr Henry 
Perrine, late American consul at Campeachy, 
asks a grant of land for that purpose. Dr. P. 
supposes that the family of Palms, the Agaves, 
the shrubs for chocolate, coffee and tea; log- 
wood, fustic, cochineal, and other dyes; cin- 
namon, pimento, ginger, &c. &c., might be 
thus naturalized. And especially he is san- 
guine in the belief that the Agave Sisalana, 
or Sisal.Hemp, used for cordage, twine, bag- 
ging, &c., would be an invaluable acquisition 
to the agricultural and manufacturing interests 
of thecountry. The Reports, with the papers 
annexed, contain a vast amount of valuable 
and curious information, and that made to the 
Senate is illustrated by a series of 24 en- 
gravings of ‘fibrous leaved plants (among 
which the Sisal Hemp belongs). The Reports 
both recommend the grant asked for by Dr. 
P. It has been recommended by former 
committees. It is an object of national im- 
portance ; and we do not see why the grant 
ought not to be made without delay. 

Another Report is on the culture of the 
Mulberry and Sugar Beet. It reccommends 
' that the President be authorized to lease gra- 
- tuitously, for the cultivation of these articles 
for ten years, lands belonging to the United 
States. Special reference is had to the Dis. 
trict of Columbia. It appears that the value 
of silk imported into the United States during 

e five years ending with 1836, varied from 
$9,000,000 to $25,000,000 a year; and the 
value of Sugar from $2,000,000 to $12,000- 
000. ‘ Letters are appended to the Report, 
from cultivators of mulberry and sugar beet 
in different parts of the country. The com- 
mittee say 

From all the information which the com- 
mittee have been able to obtain, they are in- 
duced to believe that no country in the world 
is better adapted to the produetion of silk, or 
the sugar-beet than most parts of the United 
States, whether we consider the soil, the 
climate, or the habits of the people. The 
mulberry will grow on high, stony, sandy, and 
comparatively barren land ; and although the 
poverty of the soil may decrease the quantity 
of the foliage, it will improve the quality, and 
add fineness and beauty to the silk ; whilst the 
climate is so varied, that although no part is 
eo far north as*to destroy the mulberry or pre- 
vent the production of a single crop of silk- 
worois in a season, yet, in the southern part 
of the Union, from eight to ten crops may be 


Two of them—one made in: 


reized... The worn-out tobacco lands of Vir.-. 


gina end North Carolina, and the impoverish- 
ed sdils of the other old States, may be advan- 
tageously appropriated to the culture of the 
mulberry, and, as is confidently stated by gen- 
tiemmenh well qualified to judge, will yield a 

a much larger annua! profit than is now usually 


mulberry ; though the Brussa, recently intro- 
‘duced into this country from Turkey, is highly 
spoken of as of a superior quality. ‘The large 
white six-week worm seems to be generally 
admitted to be preferable for the production 
of silk; and the white Silesian beet for 
sugar. 
- The fourth Report is by Mr. Randolph, 
‘from the Committee of the House, on the sub- 
ject of establishing, in conncction with the 
‘Patent Office, a clerkship, the duties of which 
shall be thecollection and distribution of seeds 
and plants, under direction of the Com- 
missioner of Patents, and an appropriation of 
$5000 annually for this purpose. In 182i 
a Circular was eent from the Treasury De- 
partment to many of the American Consuls 
abroad, and to officers of the Navy, requiring 
their aid in procuring plants and seeds for dis- 
tribution in this country. Many of them have 
manifested great readiness and zeal in this 
service, from which some good has resulted ; 
but for want of any agency for preserving and 
distributing the articles sent, may have per- 


lished or been lost, and all parties have been 


discouraged. The proposed agency at the 
Patent office would secure to the agricultural 
interests of the country, the assistance of 
intelligent gentlemen in all parts of the world. 
Mr. Ellsworth, the present Commissioner of 
Patents, is doing much in his private capacity, 
to promote such objects; and the plan pro- 
posed, under his direction, could not fail to 
be of great use to all parts of the country. 
— Vermont Chronicle. 


CORRECTING THE NEWSP \PER PRESS. 


Few are aware of the immense labour and 
carefulness required in correcting the news- 
paper press, although most people are but 
too ready to impute to carelessness that which 
is really the result of unavoidable circum- 
stances. A double sheet of any of the Lon- 
don morning papers, contains as much matter 
as would fill two, if not three volumes of an 
ordinary octavo novel. 
taken into consideration that the whole of 
this has to be read at least three times over— 
once to come at the sense and correct the 
punctuation, and twice afterwards to amend 
the spelling; it must be admitted, on all 
hands that the operation of correcting the 
press, to say nothing of the procuring or ar- 
ranging of the various articles, is by no 
means such a slight one as the uninitiated 
and the uninformed seem to fancy. In a 
double sheet of the Times there arc about a 
} million of letters, and upon the first proofs of 
this mighty mass of characters being returned 
from the type setters, not only is there an in- 
finity of wrong spelled words, but whole sen- 
tences omitted—turned letters—words wrong 
divided at the end of lines—types used from 
wrong founts—spaces left out—letters stand- 
ing apart—and numberless other inaccuracies, 
any one of which the reader is ever ready to 


.| detect, although he knows nothing whatever 


of the difficulty of preventing such a concate- 
nation as would unavoidably appear, without 
much pains, promptitude and application. 
Even the reprinting of a book is a work of 
considerable labour; but, when it is taken 
into account that a great portion of every 
newspaper is ig manuscript, and that such 
manuscript is in a variety of styles of writing, 
and many of them exceedingly difficult to de- 
cypher—and also, that many compositors are 


better acquainted with the meclranical part of 


the business than with any very comprehen- 
sive knowledge of letters—when all these 
things are considered, the wonder is not so 
much that there should be any errors in the 
newspaper press, as that, under all the cir- 
cumstances, there should be so few.—Zondon 
Patriot. | 


BEES.. 


It is not generally known that bees may be 
kept in Boston to great advantage, and that 
without the necessity of having a flower gar- 
den in the vicinity ; by keeping a hive or two 
of these industrious insects, a delightful source 
of amusement is furnished to the philosophic 
inquirer into the mysteries of nature, and a 
source of convenience and perhaps profit to the 
thrifty housewife. Dr. J. V. C. Smith, who 
has paid much attention to the habits and 
labours of the bee, has a large apiary on the 
roof of his house in Bowdoin street; and al- 
though the little animals have their home so 
high in the world, and but few flowers or 
saccharine shrubs are within the range of their 
sharp-seeing eye, they are by no means indo- 
lently disposed, but seem determined to re- 
ward him for his attention to their welfare, 
and the interest which he takes in their pur- 
suits. | 
The counties of Middlesex, and Norfolk 
produce charming flowers, and in a five mi- 
nutes flight, the ‘* busy bee,” who seldom loi- 
ters by the way, is in the midst of sweets, 
and can cull honey from a choice variety of 
nature’s finest production. When loaded he 
flies upward until, with wonderful accuracy, 
he ascertains the bearings of his happy home, 
and then in a“ bee line,” than which a mathe- 
matical line can hardly be straiter, he returns 
with almost incredible velocity to the hive. 
A distance of a few miles is of little con- 
sequence to the winged bee. Dr. Smith has 
for many years had an apiary on Rainford’s 
[sland, in Boston harbour, and has aided and 
encouraged his little colonists to filch sweets 
from the county of Plymouth, in graat abun- 
dance. It is an error to suppose that bees 
will not flourish admirably in the midst of a 
city, if there were no other flowers than arti- 
ficial ones within three or four miles.—Bos- 
ton Journal. 


Cool Water.—The Philadelphia Ledger 
suggests the following mode of keeping water 
cool in warm weather. 

Let the jar, pitcher, or vessel used for water, 
be surrounded with one or more folds of coarse 
cotton, to be kept constantly wet. The 
evaporation of the water from this will carry 
off the heat from the water inside, and soon 
reduce it almost to the freezing point. In 
India and other tropical regions, where ice 
cannot be procured, this practice is common. 
Let every mechanic or labourer have, his 
place of employment two pitchers thus pro- 
vided, and with lids or covers, the one tocon- 
tain water for drinking, the other for evapo- 
ration, and he can always have a supply of 
cold water in warm weather. Any person 
can test this by dippiug a finger in water and 
holding it in the airon a warm day. After 
doing this three or four times, he will find his 


finger uncomfortably cold. 


Now, when it is; 


it appears, annually take place in the districts 

of the Goomsur Country, in the Northern Cir- 

cars, district of Ganjam. It says, ‘‘We had 

little idea of the extent to which these dread- 

ful barbarities are at present carried, and the 

ceremonies attending the immolation of the 

unfortunate victims of a detestable super- 
stition. The description we have to place 

before our readers cannot be read without 
feelings of the most intense horror. The 
cruelty is so revolting, that it is difficult to re- 
concile oneself to its belief, the authorities m | 
Goomsur are, however, but too well assured 
of the fatal fact ; and our informant’s accuracy 

is unquestionable. The people of the hill 
districts of Goomsur are, in every sense of the 
word in the most savage state of barbarism ; 
they are prone to drunkenness and all other 
vices to which inebriation usually leads. That 
many of them must be utterly wanting in the 
first feelings of human nature is evident from 
the fact, that a large proportion of the victims 
procured for their diabolical sacrifices, are 
children who have been sold by their own pa- 
rents, or relations, to a class of persons called 
Vawers, who, it is beyond doubt, earn a live- 
lihood by dealing in human flesh, frequently 
selling their own offspring for victims. The 
sacrificial victims are entirely supplied by 

these wretches, who purchase, inveigle away, 

or kidnap them from neighbouring districts, 
and then barter them to the parties by whom 

they are required. The victims may be of any 
caste, sect or age. Children are generally 

procured at an early age, and brought up in 

the families of those by whom they are doom- 
ed to a barbarous death. These children are 

actually treated with kindness till they have 
attained an age to comprehend the cruel fate 
that awaits them, when they are placed under 
restraint, sometimes in heavy irons, to prevent 
their escaping. Many of the victims are pro- 
cured from the districts of Bustar and Jeya- 
poor. The regular district sacrifices take 
place annually, and, in addition to these, 
victims are offered up by individuals in pro- 
pitiation of the Deity! The preparations for 
the ceremony occupy a month, during which 
time much intoxication and great rejoicings 
take place ; on the day preceding that of the 
intended sacrifice, the victim is adorned with 
chaplets of flowers, and having been, if pos- 
sible, stupified with liquor, is bound toa post 
close to the village idol, or Zukawree Pennoo, 
represented by three stones, near which the 
effigy of the elephant or peacock is buried. 
The assembled multitude then dance round 
the post to the noise of their rude music, 
shouting a short prayer for health and Arie 
in return for their sacrifice. They next ad- 
dress the victim, saying, ‘ We have purchased, 
and shall now sacrifice you according to 
custom.’ On the day appointed for the sacri- 
fice, the victim is again stupified with liquor, 
and having been bound to the post as on the 
preceding day, is anointed with oil. Every 
one present then touches the victim and wipes 
off the oil on his own head. ‘The processsion 
is then formed, led by musicians ; the victim 
borne in the midst, with a pole ornamented 
with peacocks’ feathers held aloft. 1t moves 
around the village and returns to the spot 
whence it started. In front of the idol a shal- 
low trench or pit is prepared by the priest, on 
the brink of which a hog is slaughtered as a 
sacrifice, and its blood having all run into the 
trench, the wretched human victim, bound 
hand and foot, is cast therein, its face forcibly 
crushed into the bloody mire, and there held 
by means of cross bamboos until life is extinct 
through suffocation; the din of tom-toms 
drowning any screams that may have escaped 
the sacrifice. A piece of flesh is then cut 
from the still palpitating body by the Zanec, 
who buries it with much ceremony near the 
idol as an offering to the earth. This done, 
the assembled persons rush upon the body with 
fiend-like eagerness, each striving to procure 
a piece of the flesh, which, being cut off, is 
carried away to the villages and there offered 

with like ceremonies. ‘The head and face 
remain untouched; and when the bones are 
completely bared, which is quickly accom- 
plished, the earth is thrown into the trenc:, 
still reeking with warm human blood! Shock- 
ed as our readers must be at this horrid relation, 
still more so will they feel on learning, that 
the above is the least atrocious method of 
sacrifice and that in the districts of Shree- 
Rampooron, and Guddapooram, as well as in 

other parts of the country, the flesh is actually 
severed from the body of the living victim, 
whose agonized writhings and piteous moans 
are alike unheeded. Happily the blood thirsty 
eagerness with which the diabolical monsters 

rush upon the devoted object, their knives 
actually clashing in the living flesh, must 

soon ensure a release from sufferings, too 
great almost for imagination to conceive. A 
buffalo’s calf is, after the sacrifice we now 

allude to, brought before the idol, and its fore 
feet having been chopped off at the fetlock 

joints, the animal js left in that state till the 
following day to complete the usual cere- 

monies.” The Madras U. S. Gazette im- 

ploringly urges the Government to take cog- 

nizance of the above statement, and use eve: y 

energy to put a stop to these awful crimes « f 
a superstitious and ignorant race. Govern- 

ment policy has, heretofore, prevented any 

decided interference with the practices of the 

natives, but surely Christians ought to obey 

the dictates of their religion before those of a 

political nature. 


Extraordinary Discovery.—The Dane has 
for many centuries been celebrated for a deci- 
sive battle between the Danes and the Saxons ; 
entire skeletons, bodies decomposed, armour, 
and warlike weapéns of the most ancient 
calibre, have been from time to time discover- | 
ed, exciting the inquiry of the antiquarian and 
the astonishment of the natives, and many a 
spear that glittered in the sunbeams lies deeply 
buried there. A more recent circumstance is 
now the all-engrossing topic, and the good 
folks of Margate are again wondering. Belle 
Vue Cottage, a detached residence, has been 
lately purchased by a gentleman, who, having 
occasion for some alterations, directed the 
workmen to excavate some few feet, during 
which operation the work was impeded by a 
large stone ; the gentleman being immediate- 
ly called to the spot, directed a minute ex- 
amination, which led to the discovery of an 
extensive grotto, completely studded in shells 
with curious devices, most elaborately worked 
up, extending an immense distance in serpen- 
tine walks, alcoves, and Janes, the whole form- 
ing one of the most curious and interesting 
sights that can possibly be conceived, and must | 


have been executed by torch light. 


na, and four times in Egypt. At Constantino- 


ple in 1812, out of a population of 800,000 | Rovat Jousnalc 
souls, 150,000 were carried off; in 1834, at | ® 


Alexandria, 12,000 out of 36,000; the same 
year, at Cairo, 80,000 out of 350,000 ; and in 


1837, at Smyrna, 15,000 out of 130,000. Thus | Bem 


were the epidemic to become general, it 
would at each visitation carry off a million of 
people; and as it may return, according to its 
usual average, twelve times within a century, 
as many as twelve millions of human beings 
would be swept away in that period. In 
Egypt, in 1834 and 1835, not less than 30,000 
of its inhabitants perished, or about one 
seventh of its whole population.” 


Occupation a Cure for Insanity.—A_ car- 
penter was admitted as a patient Into the 
asylum at Wakefield. He had previously 
made several attempts at self-destruction, and 
was then in a very desponding state. After 
the diseased action had subsided, great de- 
jection still remained; he was, however, 
placed under the ‘care of the gardener, who 
was then constructing a kind of grotto or moss- 
house in the grounds. The contriving the 
building offered a scope for his taste and 
ingenuity, he was consulted on the arrange- 
ment of the floor, which was formed of pieces 
of wood of different kinds, set in various 
figures. He was furnished with tools, though 
he was, of course, most carefully watched. 
He took so great an interest in the little 
building that the current of his thoughts was 
changed. All his miseries were forgotten, and 
his recovery took place at the end of a few 
months. He very justly attributed his res- 
toration to the moss-house. 


Milton.—It may not be generally known 
that the house in which the illustrious poet 
John Milton lived is still standing, though it 
has undergone some slight alterations since 
the turbulent days in which he lived. The 
number of the house is 19, in York-street, 
Westminster. What was formerly the back 
is now the front of the house, and the room 
in which the bard was wont to study, is still 
in the same state it was in olden times. 
Within the last two years an ancient bust of 
the poet stood in a nich in this room but it 
was removed, and is now in the hands of an 
undertaker of the name of Bangham, who 
lives in the neighbourhood. There is also a 
stone at the back of the premises which bears 
an inscription relative to the poet’s tenancy of 
the premises above-named. 


The Banks of Newfoundland may be re- 
garded as one of the wonders of the world; in 
fact they are carses or vast alluvial tracts on 
the breast of the ocean, which allow man to 
reap without the trouble of sowing, and most 
amazing are the finny harvests they yield. 
The fish caught on these banks finds its way 
to the most distant parts of the earth—thanks 
to the valuable condiment salt and the policy 
that rendered it almost as cheap as water, and 
applicable even as seasoning to the food of 
cattle. In the year 1830 nearly a million quin- 
tals of dried cod fish were exported from New- 
foundland, and in 1833 about half the number 
of casks filled with seal skins. In addition to 
these articles there were considerable exports 
of cod and seal oil, staves, salted salmon, her- 
rings, mackerel, tongues, sounds-and caplins, 
the last a fish so multitudinous that it actually 
colours the waters when it arrives on the coast. 
The total annual value of the Newfoundland 
trade may be estimated in round numbers at 
two millions sterling. But this isemerely the 
| British portion of the traffic, for the French 


} and Americans also cure to an immense ex- 


tent, and have not been backward in profiting 
by the advantages so impoliticly granted to 
them in 1814. 


Destroying Weeds.—It is of great impor- 
tance that the garden at all times be kept per- 
fectly free from weeds. It requires far less 
labour to destroy weeds while they are yet 
small; prevents a great waste of soil, for as 
much nutriment is required for the growth of 
a crop of weeds, as a crop of the most valuable 
and delicious vegetable, and both cannot flour- 
ish on the same piece of ground. Drouth is 
greatly increased by the growth of weeds. 
For nearly all plants are constantly throwing 
off from the earth, through their stems and 
leaves, a large quantity of moisture; some 
plants have been found thus to send off more 
than twice their own weight in a single day. 
A bunch of grass under a glass vessel, in two 
minutes covered the sides of the vessel by the 
exhaled moisture, which ran down in large 
drops. Hence the reason why in dry weather 
the soil is found much dryer at the roots of 
weeds than unoccupied ground. Hence, also, 
the absurdity of the opinion that weeds prevent 
the ground from becoming dry by shading it. 
— Genesee Farmer. | 


Family Affection.—In some families there 
appears to exist but little natural feelings 
among the members for one another. We of- 
ten see a brother successful in busines, and 
surrounded by every comfort and luxury, 
while a sister who may have married inju- 
diciously is pining unnoticed in suffering and 
want. The brother’s name may often be 
found heading a subscription list for some 
splendid charity; and yet he has no dollar to 
spare for the playmate of his early years who 
has been overtaken by poverty.—-And sisters, 
whose lots in life have been cast unequally— 
how often do they forget the sweet intercourse 
of childhood and meet as unsympathisingly as 
strangers. The one perchance, wao was the 
fondest and most beloved in early days, is she 
whose lot is cast in the low vale of want in 
after life and whom the more fortunate sisters 
regard with indifference, or shun from motives 
of false pride.—Baltimore Visiter. 


UESTIONS ON THE ROMANS.—Just pub- 

lished, by the American Sunday-school Union, 

the tenth volume of Union Questions; containing 

Questions on the Epistle to the Romans, in forty- 
seven lessons: 158 pages. Price 10 cents. 


EV. DR. McCRIE’S LECTURES on the Book 

of Esther will shortly be published by 
ROBERT CARTER, 

No. 98 Canal street, corner of Mercer, New York. 


PsaLMs AND HYMNS—Approved by the Gene- 
ral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and 

published for their benefit, both large and small size, 

and in fine and plain binding, may constantly be had 

of the subscriber, at the lowest prices, cither by the 

thousand copies or a less number. | 

All orders from Booksellers, Churches, and others 


will be, as heretofore, immediately attended to b 
“SOLOMON ALLEN, | 
ew—tf No. 117 Chesnut street. 


1 Receipt Books, interleaved 
Royal Journa with blotting paper, 
Royal Day Boo Record Books, 
edium Ledgers, Deed Boo. 
Medium Journa Docket Boo 
Medium Day Letter Books, 
Demy Ledgers, _ Letter Books made of copy- 
Demy Journal:, ing paper, 

y variety of small fancy 
Sales Books, Blank Books, Albums, &c., 
Invoice Books, Screw and Lever Copying 
Receipt ks, Presses. Copying Inks, Ree. 


HOGAN & THOMPSON, 
No. 77 Chestnut strect, Philadelphia. 


The game article may be had in quantities at their 
Wholesale Establishment, No. 30 North Fourth street, 
Philadelphia. july 21 


DGEHILL SCHOOL, PRINCETON, NEW 
JERSEY.—This institution has now been 
nine years in successful operation, during which time 
it has received the approbation and patronage of Mr. 
Clay, Mr. Southard, Mr. Biddle, and many other most 
distinguished gentlemen, who have selected it as a 
place for the education of their sons. It is believed, 
from its plan, to combine the essential advantages of 
private and public education, and to afford an oppor- 
tunity of no ordinary character to those desirous of 
giving their sons a thorough education. 

The system of instruction pursued in this Seminar 
claims no affinity to the so called easy methods whic 
propose to remove all labour and drudgery from the 
acquisition of knowledge. ‘The subscriber cannot 

romise any truly valuable mental acquisition, which 
is not the result of a slow, patient, pains-taking process 
on the part of the pupil himself. What he does pro- 
mise, is, by every means in his power, to stimulate the 
pupil to this invigorating process. His object is to lay 
deep and broad the foundation of a good education— 
not to make mere learned boys, but to subject boys to 
a discipline by which they may become learned and 
able men. While therefore the studies pursued, and 
the time devoted to each, vary somewhat according to 
the destination of the pupils for commercial or profes- 
sional life, it is his constant aim, to make the instruc. 
tions in each departinent of the most rigid and tho- 
rough-going kind. Boys studying Greek and Latin 
are constantly exercised in making double translations 
from the English into these languages, and the reverse, 
and as soon as sufficiently advanced, are required to 
compose in these languages, and to write Latin and 
Greek verses after the manner of the celebrated Eng- 
lish and European schools. Boys who are intended 
for commercial life, and whose parents on this account 
do not wish them instructed in the Ancient Lan. 
guages, are trained to accuracy and promptness in 
the practical applications: of mathematics, and re- 
ceive mure ample opportunities for a practical ac- 
quaintance with the Modern Languages. The French 
is studied with a view to its being a spoken, and not a 
written language merely ; and to this end it is the only 
medium of communication allowed at table, as well as. 
at the recitations in that department, and the more ad- 
vanced classes are required to employ this language in 
réciting in other departments. 

The school consists entirely of boarders, no day 
| scholars being received. The teachers and pupils live 
with the principal, eating at the same table, sleeping 
under the same roof, and constituting in all respects 
one family. The discipline is entirely of the parental 
kind. Religious instruction is sedulously attended to, 
chiefly from the Scriptures themselves, and without 
insisting upon the peculiarities of any one sect. The 
grounds are ample, affording abundant opportunity for 
healthful sports in the open air, as well as for the ex- 
ercise of ingenuity and taste in gardening and vari- 
ous mechanical arts to those who are disposed to 
amuse themselves in this manner. No boy is allowed 
to leave the premises except by permission of the 
principal, and then usually in company with a teacher. 
The strictest attention is paid to keeping the dormi- 
tories well ventilated, dry, and clean. The teachers 
sleep in the dormitories with the boys, and the latter 
are not permitted to speak, nor to hold agy communi- 
cation with each other, from the time of entering the 
dormitory till that of leaving it. Opportunities’ for. 
vice are entirely excluded, the school being situated 
without the town, and apart from all other buildings, 
and the boys being never without the presence and 
supervision of the principal or one of his assistants. 
Pocket money is distributed weekly by the principal, 
the amount depending upon the conduct of the pupil 
during the week, though never exceeding twenty-five 
cents. It is not desirable nor customary to receive 
boys over twelve years of age. Those eight or nine 
years old are preferred. The school year is divided 
into two sessions and two vacations, the winter session 
commencing the first day of November, and the sum- 
mer session the first day of May, and the vacations be- 
ing the months of April and October. 


are the Greek, Latin, French, and Spanish Languages ; 
Greek and Roman Antiquities; Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Geometry, and Surveying ; Spelling, Reading, English 
Grammar, English Composition and Elocution; Ge- 
ography, Ancient and Modern; History, Ancient and 
Modern; Evidences of Christianity; Penmanship, 
Book-keeping, Sacred Music, the use of the Globes, 
and the Elements of Astronomy and Natural! History. 
The charge for each pupil is three hundred dollars 
per annum, payable semi-annually in advance. This 
sum is in full for all the tuition, of whatever character, 
which the plan of the school embraces; for boarding, 
lodging, washing, mending, fuel, light, including also 
the use of bedding, books, stationery, maps, globes, 
libraries, and other privileges. The parent or guardian 
will have no extra charges, except for monies advanced 
or articles of clothing procured at his direction by the 
principal, for board in the vacations, or for medical at- 
tendance, if at any time it should become necessary. 


JOHN S. HART, Principal. 


RererEnces.—The following persons are referred to, 
all of whom have had sons or wards in the school. 
Kentucky, Hon. Henry Clay: New Jersey, Hon. Sam- 
uel L. Southard: Pennsylvania, Nicholas Biddle, Esq: 
Florida, Gen. Clinch: Delaware, Hon. J. J. Milligan : 
Chambersburg, Pa., Hon. George Chambers: Prince- 
ton, N. J., Rev. Drs. Miller and Hodge, and Mrs. Gib- 
son: Athens, Geo., Henry Jackson, LL.D.: Lexington, 
Geo., Joseph H. Lumpkin, Esq.: Natchez, Miss., Dr. 
William Dunbar, H. W. Huntington, and William B. 
Howell, Esqs.: New Orleans, La., John Martin, E. A. 
Rhodes, and Martin Duralde, Esqs.: Donaldsonville, 
La., Henry McCall, Esq.: -Alezandria, La., Dr. B 
Ballard: Cincinnati, Ohio, Hon. James Hall: Hunts. 
ville, Ala., Robert Fearn, Esq.: Cuhawba, Ala., Jesse 
Beene, Esq.: Middleton, N. C., Caleb Spencer, Esq.;: 
Lynchburg, Va., John M. Otey, Esq.: Washington 
City, Maj. Charles J. Nourse: Baltimore, F. W. Brune, 
L. W. Stockton, J. O. Hoffinan, and J. ‘Todhunter, 
Esqs.: Cooperstown, N. Y., John M. Bowers, Esq.: 
New Bedford, Mass., J. R. Anthony, and William 
Rotch, Esqs.: New York City, Rev. C. Stewart, B. H. 
Downing, S. Tousey, and J. G. Stacey, Esqs:- Phila- 
delphia, Alexander Henry, A. M. Howell, J. Glent- 
worth, Matthew Arrison, C. Macalester, S. and W. 
Welsh, Esqs.: Rev. John Chambers, Mrs. Harriet Col- 
man,and Mrs. Maria Blight: Matanzas, Cuba, Don 
Antonio Martinez. april 21—tf. 


EW BOOKS.—Letters on the Christian Faith, by 
Miss H. Sinclair, 1 vol. 18mo.; The Happy 
Christian, 18mo.; Advice to a Young Christian, do. ; 
Memoir of Hannah Hobie, do., Fisk’s Travels in Eu- 
rope, 8vo.; Anthon’s Cesar, 12mo.; Life and Times 
of Whitfield, 8vo.; How Shall I Govern My School, by 
E. C. Wines; Sandford and Merton, new edition ; 
Carey on the Credit System: Letters of Isabella Gra- 
ham; Memoir of Mrs. Taylor; Mrs. Sherwood’s 
Works, vol. 15th. With all the new publications, for 
sale at the lowest prices, by J. WHETHAM, 
No. 144 Chesnut Street, Philadelphia. 


J. Whetham will publish in about two weeks, The 
Life of Mrs. Hawkes, 1 vol. 12mo. | 


HE CRUCIFIXION.—The New Picture at the 
Diorama Sansom street, near Eighth, of the 
CruciFixion, AND City or JERUSALEM, painted on 2000 
feet of canvass, by H. Sebron, is now open. Open from 
nine till dusk. Admittance 25 cents, Children under 
twelve years of age, half price. june 16 


The studies embraced in the plan of this Seminary | 


tion of those habits that may tend to success in |i 

will be the objects in this 
The Principal and Proprietor of the Institute has had 
near twenty years’ practical experience in teaching ; 
the last seventeen of which he has been the Principal 
ofan Academy for boys in Philadelphia. The course 
of studies will embrace a full course of Mathematics, 
with the Greck, Latin, German, and French languages. 

TERMS. 

The school year will be divided into two sessions, 
of five calendar months each, the first commencing on 
the Ist of May, and the second on the Ist of November. 
The charge for board, washing, lights, fuel, and 
tuition in all the English and Classical studies, per 
session, payable in advance, will be $380 00 
For Modern Languages, each, 10 00 
Charge for bed and bedding, 5 00 
The Principal will be aided by teachers of ability 
and expericnce. A record of the standing of each pu- 


| pil in studies and behaviour will be kept, and a copy 


sent to the parents at the middle and end of each ses- 
sion. Each article of clothing should be marked with 
the owner’s name entire, and each pupil furnished 
with towels and basin. A public examination will be 
held at the close of each session. 
J. H.” BROWN, Principal: 
TESTIMONIALS. 

Cedar Hill, near Mount Joy, Feb. 12th, 1838. 
Mr. J. H. Brown, Dear Sir:—Understanding that 
you purpose to establish a Seminary for the education 
of young gentlemen in this vicinity, allow me to say, 
that from several years personal knowledge of your 
views of education, and also of your practical success, 
I feel entire confidence in cordially recommending 
your “ Institute” to the favourable attention of all who 
desire to give their sons a thorough, useful, and Chris- 

tian education. N. DODGE, A. M. 

Principal of Young Ladies’ Lyceum Institute. 


Puivapecpuia, Feb. 13, 1838.—Mr. J. H. Brown has 
been an instructor of youth in this city for the last 
seventeen years, and has required the reputation of a 
successful teacher, and thorough disciplinarian. When- 
ever I have visited his Seminary, I have been highly 
gratified with the order, quiet, and cheerful industry 
manifested by his pupils. As many of his pupils have 
been under his instruction for six or seven years—as 
the average attendance of his pupils for many years 
past has been about seventy, and from families of high 
respectability, it can easily be seen in what light he is 
estimated. 

Upon the religious interests of the School, and upon 
the manners and habits of .the learners, his attention 
has been faithfully bestowed. 

Although his removal from the city will be a loss to 
the church of which he was a member, and Trustee, 
and to the Sunday school of which he was superinten- 
dent, and to the Tract and other Societies, as well as 
to many families who have cordially patronized him, 
still it is believed that the Institution at Mount Joy; of 
which he is about to take the charge, will be of great © 
importance to the interests of Education in the Sitete 
and will open a wide sphere of usefulness. | 

ALBERT JUDSON. 
Pastor of the Ist Presb. Church, Southwark. 


Circulars with Testimonials, and further details, may 
be had by application at the Institute, or to John Eas- 
ter, Esq. Baltimore, or A. Flint, No. 42 North Sixth 
street, Philadelphia. 

N. B. The Young Ladies’ Lyceum Institute is with- 
in a mile distant, affording an opportunity for brothers 
and sisters to reside near each other. 


HILADELPHIA TEA STORE AND TEMPE. 
RANCE GROCERY.—No. 244 Market street, 
above Seventh, south side. The subscribers would 
inform their friends and customers, and strangers visit- 
ing the city, that they have lately added to their stock 
some of the finest Green and Black Teas ever offered 
in this market. Almost all of which have been im- 
ported this season, and may be relied on as entirely 
free from the musty flavour so common to teas long 
on hand. Their variety and prices are the following : 
Green Teas.— Young Hyson, good to extra fine, per 
pound, 50 cts. to $1.25; Gunpowder, fine to very supe- 
rior, do. $1 to $1.25; Imperial, best quality, do. $1.00 ; 
Old Hyson, do. do. $1.00. 

Black Teas.—Souchong, good to fine, per pound, 50 
to 75 cts. ; Souchong, rose or cowslip flavor, do. 75 cts. 
to $1 ; Powchong, do. do. 75 cts. to $1 ; Powchong, fine 
quality, do. 624 cts.; Orange Pecco, do. 624 cts. In- 
cluded in the assortment are twenty-five boxes of the 
celebrated Chulan Chop Powchong Tea, which of late 
has been so much in demand. Also, nine half chests 
of extra Young Hyson Tea of the Queen Chop, im- 
ported in the Ebon-preble, lately arrived at New York 
from Canton. . In order that those wishing to purchase 
may not be disappointed in the quality, samples will 
be given at the store, if requested. . 

BALDWIN & COLTON. 
N. B.—B. & C. have also for sale 15 bags Old white 
Government Java Coffe, just received from Amsterdam ; 
1000 loaves good to best quality Luaf Sugar; Boston 
Syrup Molasses, &c. &c. 


INUTES OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY.— 
Whereas, The General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States, at their sessions 
May 26, 1838, passed the following resolution : viz.— 
Resolved, That the Stated Clerk be directed to have 
published, as speedily as it can be done, all minutes of 
the Supreme Judicatory of the Presbyterian Church, 
from its origin in the United States, providing it can 
be dune without involving the funds of the Assembly 
in any expense. 

J. WuetuAm, Bookseller, No. 144 Chesnut street, 
Philadelphia, has agreed with the Rev. John McDow- 
ell, D.D., the Stated Clerk, to publish the Minutes, 
without expense to the Assembly, on the following con- 
ditions : viz. | 

The work to be printed in octavo size, each volume 
to contain from 400 to 500 pages, and shall be put to 
subscribers at the rate of one dollar and fifty cents per 
volume. The work, it is supposed, will be comprised 
in four volumes, and will be put to press so soon as 
five hundred copies are subscribed for. Orders must 
be addressed, Post Pain, as above. june 30 


RIME HAMS.—A large assortment of prime 
Hams, consisting of the celebrated Westphalia, 

and Newbold’s well known Jersey Hams. Also, 
Kentucky and Venison Hams, Dried Beef, Tongues, 


| Bologna Sausage, &c. For sale b 


JAMES R. WEBB, 
Temperance Grocer and Tea Dealer, S. W. corner of 
| Dock and Second streets, Philadelphia. 


EW EDITION OF HENRY’S COMMEN. 
TARIES, By Susscrirtion—The subscribers 
have in press, and will shortly publish, a new and 
handsome edition of Mattruew Henry’s Exposi- 
TION OF THE Oxtp ano New ‘TEstTaMeEnt, in 6 vols. 
super royal octavo. The paper used for this edition 
has been manufactured with great care, expressly for 
the work ; the printing and binding will be of good, 
serviceable quality. ‘The price of subscription is $15 
per copy; or five copies to one address for $60, pay- 
able on the delivery of tlhe work. A few copies will be 
bound extra, the prices of which will vary with the 
style. A small edition only will be published. Apply 
(if by letter postage paid) to : 
HASWELL, BARRINGTON & HASWELL, 
Successors to Alexander Towar, 293 Market street, 
Philadelphia. july 7—3m 


N QUESTIONS.—-Newcomb’s First 

Questions for Sabbath Schools, vol. 1.-—-This 
book was originally prepared with special reference to 
the early develeopment of mind. The lessons, how- 
ever, while adapted to the smallest capacities, are gene- 
rally found, on experiment, to contain sufficient mat- 
ter to employ the best cultivated minds in schools. 
The elder classes may profitably extend the lessons, b 
reading on the subjects embraced in them; and it 
through the example, advice, and assistance of their 
teachers, they are induced taido so, both teachers and 
scholars will reap a rich reward. The present edition 
has undergone a thorough revision. It is now. used in | 
Sabbath Schools in this city and elsewhere. For-sale 
by GEORGE W. DONOHUE, 


N EW TEMPERANCE STORE.—Groceries sold 
‘at the lowest prices for cash only. No profits 
will be charged to make up lost accounts, and for the 
expenses of Book-keeping, Collecting, &c. &c., and 
goods will be sold proportionably cheap. All possible 
pains will be taken to obtain the very best quality 
goods of every description, particularly fine Teas, and 
to render the establishment worthy of general patron- 
age. Housekeepers disposed to economise in the pur- 
chase of Groceries, and those who purchase for families 
residing in the country, are very respectfully invited 
to call at the cash Tea, Sugar, and Coffee Warehouse, 


Seventh, Philadelphia. | SIMON COLTON. | 


Caleb Ticknor, M. 
Living.” 
tures and Antiquities ; by John Gorham Palfrey, D.D. 
Professor of Biblical Literature in the University of 


No. 275 Market Street, North side, three doors ubove | teuch. Comprehensive Atlas, 


No. 22 South Fourth street, Philadelphia. 
HAPPY '‘CHRISTIAN.—Just published and 
4 for sale by H. Perkins, 134 Chesnut street, Phi- 
ladelphia, The Happy Christian; or, Piety the only 
foundation of true and substantial joy ; by J. B. Water- 
bury, author of “Advice toa Young Christian,” &c. 
A Popular Treatise on Medical whey ; or an Ex- 
position of Quackery and Imposture in Medicine ; by 


.» author of * The Philosophy of 
Academical Lectures on the Jewish Scri 


Vol. 1. The last four books of the Penta- 


rica], and Commercial; by T. G. 


Geographical, Histo- 
Bradford. june 30 
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